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POETRY. 








[For the WomAN’s JOURNAL.] 


“THE BODY THAT SHALL BE.” 


I know I am not young, 
I knowI am not fair; 

I see the wrinkles on my face, 
The snow-drifts in my hair; 


I cannot ring from out my voice, 
As once I could, 

A wild and silvery jangle, 
Like a robin’s of the wood. 


To see a gold and purple sunset, 

I do not climb the hills; 

I leave the shyest flower unsought 
That haunts a hidden rill; 


But I sit and think the longer 
By the quiet open door, 

When the fading yellow sunbeams 
Slant along the floor. 


Sit thinking, than my outward self 
Of something fairer, 

Than youth’s fleetest step and gayest tone 
Of something rarer: 


A something growing young with time, 
And fresh with years, 

Sunned in nature’s joy, 
Refreshed in human tears. 


And to myself I say, It may be beauty comes 
To all at last; 

It may be an inward grace informs the face, 
When youth is past. 


Perhaps some wait, not only years, 
But death and dust, 
To feel beloved and beautiful, 
To say, “I know”— not ‘‘trust.” 
CATHARINE B, YALE. 


[For the WomMAN’s JOURNAL.]} 


DEAD. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


And I sat dreaming in the blissful light 
Of a great happiness, whose glory broke 
Against the rocky blackness of a night 
Wherein my soul awoke. 
And clouds rolled upward from the depths be- 
low, ° 
Breaking in dismal thunders overhead ; 
And earth seemed rent by one wild cry of 
woe— 
“Raphael is dead!” 
I knew the sun had fallen out of heaven, 
That some foul storm had wrecked my life’s 
calm day— 
Yet guessed not how. 
chaos-driven, 
Like stars lost i’ their way. 
Nor dreamed [ half grief's meaning when they | 
laid . 
My hand upon his cold, white face, and | 
said, 
In shuddering tones that made my soul afraid, 


My thoughts were 


“Raphael is dead!” | 


It is your darling calls!” 
Sweet Christ! the spirit in my bosom died, 
For that he spake not wheu bis dear one 
plead. 
Then I fell weeping on his breast, and cried, 
“Raphael is dead!’ 


’Tis strange !—I know not how it is so—yet 
The world swings in the sunshine still, they 
say, 
And the calm stars in heayen rise and set 
In the same olden way. 
They would deceive me—thinking to beguile 
My spirit of the grief to which ’tis wed. 
Could earth be glad? or could the heavens 
smile ? 
Raphael is dead! 








SEWING IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. N. T. Allen, of West Newton, Mass., 
who has had much experience and success as 
a teacher of both sexes, has been visiting the 
German public schools. He has lately given 
| an interesting report of his observations to the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. The 
reporter says (the italics being my own) :— 


“Mr. Allen paid particular attention to the 
Dorf Schule of the cities, and the Burger 
Schule of the country, both being of the low- 
er grades, and contended that the educational 
system of Germany was far from being per- 
fect, and was inferior in certain respects to 
that adopted in some of our own States, and 
carried into successful operation in several 
towns and communities. It was compulsory 
and autocratic, in that parents were not allow- 
ed any choice in the education of their chil- 
dren ; it was unjust toward girls in establish- 
ing and perpetuating the idea of their great 
mental inferiority to the boys ; it was undem- 
ocratic, in having different schools for different 
castes and classes of society, and it was ex- 
tremely sectarian and bigoted in the religious 
| dogmatic instruction prescribed and forced 
| upon all.” 


| It is well known that in the German schools 
| acertain number of hours are given by the 
girls to sewing, and that their course of study, 
as compared with that of the boys, is nar- 
rowed to make room for this. It is for this 
| reason that I, for one, dread to see sewing 
| brought into our public schools. So strong is 
still the disposition in many minds to put off 
girls with less schooling than boys, that it 
seems unsafe to provide so good an excuse for 
| this inequality. 
| The whole theory of industrial schools is 
| liable to a similar danger; that of introducing 
| class distinctionsinto our schools. It tends 
toward that other evil of the German system, 
| described by Mr. Allen, “having different 
schools for different castes in society.”’ I hold 
| to the old theory of providing all boys and 
| girls, whatever their parentage or probable 
| pursuit, with a good basis of common-school 
| education, and then trusting the intellectual 
| faculties, thus sharpened, to help them in the 
| struggle for life. Just as it was found in the 
| army that a well-educated young man, who 
| had never handled a musket, soon overtook 
| and passed a comrade of inferior brains who 
| had been in the militia from boyhood—so is it 
| found to be with those whose minds have been 
| well taughtin our public schools. But wheth- 
| er this criticism holds or not against industri- 
| al schools, as such, it certainly holds when we 
farther make an industrial discrimination 
against all girls. This we do, if we take an 
hour of their time for sewing, when the boys 
| give that hour to study. 
| But it will be sail, Ought not girls to be 
taught to sew? Undoubtedly. All boys 
ought to be taught the use of hammer and 
plane, and screw driver, and, for that matter, 
plain sewing also. Girls need sewing a great 
| deal more; and they should be taught it at 
home, or at school, or wherever they can find 
ateacher. But, for all this, to assign to sew- 
| ing anything like the same relative impor- 
| tance that belonged to it a hundred years ago, 
or even twenty years ago, is to overlook the 
| changed conditions of modern society. Let 
| us consider this a moment. 
The old-world theory was that all imagina- 
| ble hard work was to be done by human 
hands, But the new-world theory is—for it 
| isa New World wherever the theory is recog- 
nized—that all this work should be done, as 
far as possible, by human brains. Napoleon 
defined it as his ultimate intention for the 





| French people, “to convert all trades into 


arts,” the head dving the work of the hands. 
This applies to woman's work as much as any 
other. The epoch of private spinning and 
weaving was an epoch of barbarism; the vast 
mills of Lowell and Fall River now do that 
toil. The sewing-machine does a day’s work 
inan hour. But all this machinery came out 
of somebody’s brain, and is adapted to a race 
of women with brains. The treasurer of haif. 
a-dozen manufacturing corporations told me 


| last week, that, though the mills were filled 


with French and Irish, the superiority of 


I looked upon him, and my heart did quake | American “help” was just as manifest as ever. 
Like furest leaves before the tempest falls ; and the manufacturers would glad y keep 


I kissed him, crying, ‘Raphael, awake, 


' them if they could; they could almost always 


tend more looms, for instance. Those who | seemed best to him; and this knowledge seals, 
have tried to teach the use of the sewing-ma- | and will forever seal, her lips against temper- 
chine to the Southern negroes or poor whites | ance. I have talked with hundreds of such 
know how hard it is. 


step in civilization; its presence in a house, 
like that of a piano, proves a certain stage of 
advancement. Its course runs parallel with 
this machine, as for improved agricultural im- 
plements, would instinctively avoid those re- 
gions where there are no school-houses, 

I do not undervalue the use of the hands— 
it should be made a part of physical training 
for both boys and girls. But after all, the 
hands must be kept subordinate to the head. 
If industrial training is to be the first thing, 
then every Irish parent who takes his ten- 
year-old girl from school, and sends her to the 
factory, is in the path of virtue. If, on the 
other hand, it be found that some time can be 
advantageously taken from books, and given 
to some handiwork, without loss of intellect- 
ual progress, that is adifferent thing. That is 
only an intellectual eight-hour-bill or five- 
hour-bill; and, for one, 1 should gladly favor 
that. But let it be done as being the best ed- 
ucation for all; not as class-education, nor as 
merely utilitarian; and let it be done as rig- 
idly for boys as for girls. Let us not set out 
with the theory that a boy may avail himself 
of all the divisions of labor in modern society, 
but that every girl must still spin her own 
cloth, and sew her own seam. T. W. H. 


A REVELATION. 


I heard an English lecturer say, ‘that in 
these days of universal intelligence, it is posi- 
tively refreshing to find a fool.” Evidently 
Mr. Vincent was not a Woman Suffragist, for 
being one, he would have stood a fair chance 


that of the common-school, and an agent for | 


one has said, “My husband knows his own 


| 

A sewing-machine is a women, and, with hardly an exception, each 
business, and he can take care of himself’’ | 
| | 
| 


He is the acknowledged head of the family; 
his opinions decide the opinions of the family ; 
and, until you can make woman the equal of 


her as fearless in expressing her opinions, 
—until you can lift her out bodily from her 
sphere of dress and nonsense, you need not 
expect she will do more than echo the senti- 
ments of her liege lord. When you can do all 
this the heavens will fall; for centuries’ growth 
in one direction is not quickly changed.” 
‘Now take another class of men,—the com- 
mon drunkards, Talk to their wives about 
Stringent temperance laws—tell them that 
Patrick should be compelled to support his 
growing family, nor spend his earnings in a 
grog-shop, and, ten chances to one, the ragged, 
abused wife will say, “‘An’ would ye be afther 
takin’ a sup from aman as earns it? Be off 
wid yees! Patrick and me can take care of 
oursels.’’ More than once I bave heard such 
words, I tell you the women who will do you 
| God's service in temperance will be those 
| who personally know nothing of the misery of 
| intemperance. In this, as in the Woman Svf- 
| frage movement, the cry against abuse, op- 
| pression, and wretchedness will be made by 
| women who least need to cry. If the women 
| who most need to be made self supporting, 
| who suffer most by restricted opportunities, by 
| tyrannical customs, by ignorance and aimiess- 
| ness, should protest against “the decrees of 
| the times,” there would be no resisting them 
and their appeals, Fear keeps the women si- 
lent—they dare not let go of the hand that 





man in power to take care of herself; make | 


of being refreshed to death. If one wishes to | leads them, lest they fall. If the majority of 
turn up a furrow of fools, he has only to run | men demands license for all who wish to sell 
his plow through ancient customs and tradi-| jiquor, neither Mrs. Fitz Nvodle, nor Mrs. 
tions, and sow the seeds of reform. Except | Maloney, will dare utter a protest. Don’t you 


your own eyes saw, and your own ears 


sense conld be so foolish—you would not be- 
lieve that “vines’’ had the “oak’s power of re- 
sistance, and if they could not fling out their 
arms so frantically and shake their crests so 


and, in passive unconcernedness, let the tide 
break against them. The indifference of wo- 


manner altogether incomprehensible. 
Not long ago a gentleman said to me (I call 


to ladies, calls them the better half of creation, 


with the other, smiling the while), “You wo- 

men who seek to unsettle the world propose 

to do your best and greatest work in the tem- | 
perance cause—you dwell on this with great. | 
unction—you think to win the clergy to your | 
side, and temperance fanatics generally, by 

holding up a solid phalanx of women who 
would vote for the strictest temperance laws. | 
This isa pretty, if not a true, view of the situ- | 
ation ; butnow let us see how much probability | 
there is of any such event taking place. What | 
is true of human nature in one town is true of | 
itin another, isit not? I assented; for I long 

ago learned that large cities do not make 

large hearts, or bold scenery lift people out of 

the narrowness and selfishness of self. 

“Well,” continued he, “let us look at the 
women we know in this average Western vil- 
lage. The husbands of many of the best wo- | 
men are tipplers—the aristocratic moderate 
drinkers—the frequenters of Clubs—the jolly 
pledgers of each other's health and prosperity, 
in a glass of champagne or sherry. Their | 
polished boots never reel—their shining beav- | 
ers never tell tales of collision with lamp-posts | 
or demoralized fists—they are capital fellows | 
in every sense, and their homes are pleasant, | 
and their wives and children well-dressed and | 
sleek. If sometimes their tongues fumble | 
long and unsuccessfully among words, it mat- 
ters little—a well-bred smile usually covers the | 
defeat, and society seldom looks beyond that. | 
Now, do you know of one woman belonging | 
to a man of this class who is a frank, fearless 
advocate of temperance? While her husband 
gives her ‘‘meat in due season, and she is 
neither compelled to toil or to spin, and yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
her,’ she is apparently satisfied. It would 
seem the basest ingratitude to turn against 
the hanc that is laden with gifts for her—it 
would be supreme egotism for her to say to | 
him, “Even moderate drinking steals little by 
little a mau’s brains, and he can never be an 
exemplary husband and father who yields to 
one base appetite’’ However much the in- 
stincts uf her nature are against * slight ex- | 
hilaration,” she knows too well upon whose | 
bounty she is pensioner—she long ago learned 
the limits of woman’s sphere, and the ability 


j 


! 





of a man to regulate his own conduct as 


heard, you would not b: lieve that common | 


defiantly, they could at ieast brace themselves, | 


men in regard to their own condition is per- | ception of the trutb, that she is in someway a 
plexing—their let well-enough-alone tone and | prisoner, kindly or unkindly treated, as her 


him a gentleman, because he touches his hat | 


caresses them with one hand and chains them | gist, 


| a wrong, not only directly affecting her hus- 





! e ° 
| believe me ?” 


| A sorrowful “I do”? was the reply. 
“Do not understand me as thinking that a 


| myself, as he bowed himself out of my door 
| and yet, tosee him in society, one would think 
| him woman’s slave. He never tires of talking 
| toher of her moral power, and silent influence 
| for good. Isevery manacheat? Does every 
man believe in his heart that women are mor- 
| al cowards ? MIRIAM M. Coue. 





| CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| One of the tax collectors of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is a Miss Lucy Stevens. 





New Jersey has now, what she has so long 
needed, a reform school for girls. 

Female students are admitted to the classes 
of the Topeka Medical College. 


Mrs. Grant and Miss Nellie Grant have gone 
to Europe with ex-Secretary Borie and fam- 
ily. 

Jenny Lind’s daughter is fourteex, and gives 
promise of being a second edition, vocally, of 
her mamma. 


A daughter of James Russell Lowell was 
married in Cambridge, Mass.,to Edward Bur- 
nett, of Boston, 


Gail Hamilton has been engaged as one of 
the editors of Wood's Household Magazine, 
at a salary of $3,000 a year. 

Rosa Bonheur is still painting in her pe- 
culiar school of horses, cattle, ete., lately fin- 
ishing a portrait of King William’s war horse. 


Miss Hosmer, the sculptress, was recently 
thrown from her horse, and dragged thirty 
yards, at Rome. Happily, however, her in- 
juries were trifling. 

When the Boston schools were reorganized 
in 1790, girls were only admitted in the sum- 
mer months, when there were. not boys 
enough to fill them. 

Women, under the name of “assistant pas- 
tors,” do pastoral and missionary work for 
several of the St. Louis churches, and receive 
compensation therefor. 


Mrs. E. K. Churchill of Providence is a can- 
didate for the clerkship in the next house of 





woman’s instinct is not against drinking in- 
| toxicating drinks,” continued the gentleman, 


is one woman in the world, be she civilized or 
savage, who has not a well-defined or dim per- 





| jailer happens to be humane or brutal, but 
| still a prisoner.’’ 

I did not know,that you took this view of 
| our condition—why you are a Woman Sutfra- 


“Not by a good deal, but I am for a woman 
exercising the right of speech, and when she 
sees abuses, let ber dare help right them. 
Voting will not give Flora McFlimsy strength 
of will to oppose her adorable suitor, and if he 
offers her “lemon de dashed,” she will accept 


| for I know it is, but her dependence entorces | 
silence and submission. And I doubt if there | 





it, playfully say ng‘ Oh you horrid dear to 
drink so!” I have no »atience with the ever- | 
lasting passive acquiest-uce of the average | 
woman! Iam disgusted with the governing | 
idea of her life, namely, a desire to please. 
Because you dare utter aloud your convictions | 
of right and justice (and the convictions too of 

every woman, if she have a grain of sense), you 
are called strong-minded; and she who keeps 

her convictions to herself is called the true | 
woman! Vincent, you should be here in the | 
midst of the battle, to be refreshed! If I 
thought the ballot would give women moral 
courage, | would join in the ery for it; but I do 
not think so. She who bears a wrong to-day, 


band and sons, but indirectly herself, will not 
add a temperance vote if she should be enfran- | 
chised.”’ 

“Take your lady teachers, for another exam- 
ple. Only a small per cent are asking for 
equal rights, and equal pay for equal work. 
They may do a little private scolding, when 
their purse is too empty to buy a Dolly Var- 
den; but, as for any concerted, determined ac- 
tiun in regard to their half-paid work, you do | 
not hear of any. They will join in the sneers 
against the “stroug-miuded,” who unselfishly 
demand for them the same salary a man re- 
ceives for dving the same work. | 

“It is as natur+l for women to float with the | 
current, as it is for a straw. They are few | 
who can stem the tide.” 

“How then are the reformers to work? 
Shall they seek to convert the men fir-tor the 
women, to the theory of political equality?” | 

“Let political equality go for what it is | 
worth, and strive .o make them socially equal. | 
If you think you have converted a woman to | 
your way of thinking, one psbaw! trom ber | 
husband, or an indignant turning ov his heel, | 
by a lover, will undo your work; and the last | 
state of that woman will be worse than the 
first.” 

“What an old skeptic this man is,’ I said to | 








| of eighty, 


| etc. 





representatives in Rhode Island. We sincere- 
ly hope she may get in. 

The sum of $51,000 was raised the past year 
by the Woman’s Missionary Society connected 
with Congregational churches, and $37,000 by 
women of the Methodist church. 

At the adjourned town meeting in North 
Brookfield, the two vacancies in the school 
board were filled by the election of Mrs. F, A. 
Smith and Miss Emily Edson. 

A Mrs. Wise has succeeded in having her 
name inscribed on the list of legal voters at 
st. Joseph, Mo., without any attempt at op- 
position or remonstrance on the part of the 
registrars, 

Forty thousand women of Alsace, Lorraine, 
have addressed a petition to Prince Bismark, 
in which they ask that their fathers and sons 
be exempted from service in the German army 
for a few years. 

Mrs. I. B. Chandler, lately in this city, has 
made a very good impression upon the thought- 


| (ul and earnest women of Philadelphia by her 


instructive lectures and moving appeals for 
the better care and nobler training of the 
young. 

Miss Sallie Hart, the little California lady 
who achieved such notable success in influenc- 
ing the views of the legislators on the subject 
of reducing the pay of women teachers, will 
euter the field as a lecturer on “The Woman 
Ques. ion.”’ 


Of the fifteen hundred-dollar Easter offer- 
ing, at Trinity Church, New Haven, fourteen 
hundred and sixty dollars are to aid in estab- 
lishing a young ladies’ schoo] at Walla, Wash- 
ington Territory. The salary of the rector, 
Dr. Harwood, has been raised to $5,000. 


Medical degrees were conferred on 2 class 
including six Jla.lies, at Ann 
Arbor, recently. An address was deliv- 
ed by Prof. A'pheus B. Crosby, formerly of 
the University, now at Brocklyn. Degrees 
were conferred on 142 law graduates, includ- 


ing Miss Harriet A. Patton, of Ann Aibor and 
| an address was delivered by President Angell. 


Large crowds were present. The law alumni 


supper took place at Cook’s hotel, Ann Arbor, 


With a good attendance, and toasts, speeches, 














A GREAT MYDSILKY. 
In all the crowds uy on the street, 
Two just ali e we never meet; 
Though * ome resemblance we may see, 
Some difference there will always be; 
This fect will every one admit, 
While many think quite strange of it; 
And each one in the crowd agrees 
’Tis one of life’s great mysteries; 
But ‘tis not strange, when boys need Clothes— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete— 
That they should buy at GronGE FENxO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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STRAINING AT GHATS. 
BY MBS. MARY WILLIAMS SANFORD. 


A reader of the religious periodicals cannot 
fail to perceive an anxiety on the part of some 
of our worthy and venerable divines, to en- 
force upon public opinion their literal inter- 
‘pretation of that oft-quoted verse: “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak.” All bis- 
tory shows that at no prior age, has woman 
advanced to the height of intellectual culture 
she now attains. It has been affirmed that 
the Corinthian women were of such low order. 
that Paul's injunction was necessary and 
deserved. 

Some meet this declaration by asking if 
“the Corinthian women were more degraded 
than the Corinthian men,” assuming that 
the men were equally inferior, but were nev- 
ertheless accepted for gospel service. ‘‘De- 
graded men are accepted now in offices where 
a degraded woman would not be allowed, and 
hardly a pure or noble woman. And we know 
that, in former centuries, men were more lib- 
erally educated than women, and had this ad- 
vantage in Corinth, if not the moral superior- 
ity. There have been, in other ages, women 
of superior mental power; but they were 
found more infrequently than in the nine- 
teenth century. May not our own Mesdames 
Livermore, Dickinson, and Howe equal or « x- 
cel in oratory the improvisation of a De Stael, 
or the culture of a Zenobia? 

We have not yet heard of a woman doing 
any harm by preaching Christ and his cross. 
We have heard of a great many wolves in 
sheep's clothing, who have disgraced the re- 
ligion they professed tu adorn—wh » have stood 
up to break the bread of life with unwashen 
hands! Who, knowing the truth well, yet 
taught it indifferently, and lived it not at all. 
When a hypocritical woman, in the guise of 
Christ’s minister, leads astray young converts 
and abducts young man, silence her, aye, 
more; punish heras you punish her lack of 
purity; but, until her work is known by its 
fruits to be evil, do not condemn her. 

Women are doing so many things so much 
worse than teaching Christ, that we can but 
wonder how theologians swallow such large 
camels, while they strain at the gnats. 

Take, for example, the passage I. Tim., 2: 9. 
“In like manner also, that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety, not with braided hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” In all the 
multitudes of the congregations of the 
churches, how many women are there adorn- 
ed. in modest apparel?—not with braided 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array?’ 
Have you pondered on this verse, you who so 
diffusely expound the verse in I. Cor., 14: 34? 
Have you read it? *Tis buta few years since 
the rattle and clatter of a woman’s garments, 
covered with bugles and beads, fur her out- 
ward adorning, would have disturbed the sa- 
ered devotions, had many of them entered 
the church after the opening service, which 
they have been known to do! They were “a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” The 
costly trains of the women of the congregation 
were so long and voluminous they could have 
covered all the trespasses of the people, had 
their sins been cast on the floor of the temple. 
And to-day, when we descry a figure afar 
off, we can hardly tell until a nearer approach 
whether the substance be a very large woman 
or a very small camel, 

“Adorned with modest apparel,—not with 
braided hair.’ How many congregations 
have heard this injunction of Paul expounded 
tothem? Yet Paul as fully meant that this 
verse should be “‘universal and for all time” 
as he did the eleventh and twelfth verses of 
the same chapter. Its importance is apparent 
from the countless evils that arise from its non- 
observance. 

Next to intemperance and uncleanliness, no 
sin brings such sorrow and disaster to the 
community, the church, and the home-circle. 
Men have been ruined in business relations 
by the extravagance of their wives’ ‘Pink 
and white tyranny.” They are tempted to 
theft and dishonor, to satisfy an ever greedy 
home demand for fnoney. This has as often 
been the cause of family dissensions and ulti- 
mate divorce, as has the unkindness and 
severity «f husbands. 

At the same time, the women themselves 
are ruined by devotion to dress, which pre- 
occupies their minds, to the exclusion of 
what would cultivate the intellect and enno- 
ble the character. They exhaust their physi- 
eal strength by close application to the needle, 
and prostrate the nervous system by embroid- 
ering apparel, when they should be walking 
God’s hills, and resting and adoring in his val- 
leys. Their children accept this devotion as the 
aim if not the chief end of their existence. It is 
no help to them that sewing-machines have 
been invented; for they increase the number 
of stitches, until the labor of making an outfit 
is quite as great as if they went through the 

processes of carding, spinning, and weaving 
the wool, as did their great-grandmothers in 
more primitive days. 

A great deal of harm is done by wealthy 
women who set the sample of parading costly 
attire, and thus tempt those whe cannot af- 
ford it to extreme endeavors to imitate them: 
they in turn tempt a grade of society a little 


below, who in their turn do the same, until 
the factory girl and kitchen maid, in trying to 
over-take elegance, spend all their earnings 
for finery and feathers, keeping but a paltry 
sum for warm clothing and the substantials of 
life. Why did not Paul intend that this 
verse should be taken literally, without addi- 
tion or diminution, as any other of his com- 
mands? 

“Adorned in modest apparel.’ There are 
fifty thousand women who break this com- 
maud to every one who errs—if err they do— 
by preaching. Moreover, every one of these 
fifty thousand women do a great deal of harm, 
and commit a great many sins, by practicing 
this one. 

If any one tells me, we are not to keep the 
commandments with an exactitude propor- 
tionate to the good or evil they insure, I would 
ask, What right have you to construe one 
verse to suit your own belief and special in- 
terpretation, and interpolate, add, and subtract 
many a jot and tittle to other commands to 
suit a like convenience, and forbid another 
to do so? 

Of what use or help would our commenta- 
tors be, did they not modify and explain by 
adjuncts and descriptive clauses? And we 
find many such clauses more full and confirm- 
atory of a special meaning, than the addition 
of the clauses “at Corinth,” or “among this 
people,” or “in this age.” Why any Bible- 
student should adhere so firmly to the letter 
of the law in one instance, when he accepts 
another with limitations, is hard to perceive. 


Take other verses: “Honor all men,” 
“Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake.” Are these accepted 
forall men, and “all conditions, and all time,’’ 
by the divines who complain when women 
cease to keep silence in the churches? Take 
another passage: “Eat that which is set be- 
fore you, asking no questions fur conscience’s 
sake.’ Are there no countries, circum- 
stances, conditious or unsupposed cases to al- 
ter or modify this command? cr may it not 
have a figurative expression ? 


Suppose one of these good reverends is suf- 
fering from dyspepsia and its attendant ills; 
in some of the exchanges and interchanges of 
life, he finds himself at the table of a robust 
and healthy consumer of rich delicacies and 
unwholesome viands. While the table boasts 
clam-soup, roast pork, sausages, hot biscuit, 
coffee, and plum pudding, what is the hungry 
dyspeptic to do? Satisfy his appetite, know- 
ing the hours of positive suffering that will 
follow, or ask for a piece of cold bread and 
beef? If he goes without, and asks for noth- 


ing, he still breaks half the command. “Eat 
that which is set before you.” Yet Dr. Van 





Dyke says, “If we apply our own methods of 
interpretation, we do away with the inspira- 
tion of the law.’”? He says, ‘*The commands 
are universal and for all time.”’ If this be so, 
and we are always to accept the literal expres- 
sion, I do not see but these divines will have 
to fall into cannibalism, if they should chance 
to be seated at a tabie of “cold human roast.” 
The doctor also quotes, “All scripture is giv- 
en by inspiration,’ and adds, ‘‘if we change 
the interpretation, we throw the sacred ora- 
cles into confusion and contempt.’ We un- 
derstand thereby that we must not change or 
modify any expression, but act upon the plain 
exegesis of the text. He quotes the 2d chap- 
ter, 1lth verse of I Tim: ‘‘Let the women 
learn in silence.’ He also quotes the 13th 
verse of the same chapter, word for word. He 
either avoids the 12tb verse or interpolates to 
suit himself Instead of adhering closely to 
the text and it only, as he commands us to do 
in the 14th chapter of I. Cor., he says, ‘‘Wo- 
men must not usurp the authority of a public 
teacher.” Now Paul does not say “public,” 
aud I ask in all meekness and desire for 
knowledge, why one man has any more right 
to interpolate or suppress a word in Timothy, 
than another of equal intelligence has to in- 
terpolate or suppress one in Corinthians? 


I. Tim , 2: 12 says, “But I suffer not a wo- 
man to teach nor to usurp authority over the 
man.’’ Why do not the complainers adhere 
as rigidly to the textiu this verse? Why does 
not this command require the enforcement of 
what it says? and ifit does, and is ‘‘universal 
and for all time,’ for this age and for the peo- 
ple of this century, as well as those of Cor- 
inth, in what open transgression are, and 
have been, the schouls of our commonwealth! 
It is no uncommon thing iu our public schools 
to find women, not only teaching males, but 
teaching those older than themselves. In our 
normal schools especially do we find men of 
mature years, pupils under a woman! and she 
exercising authority over them! Some years 
ago, in the normal school at Albany, New 
York, was a Methodist ministe:, of ordinary 
ability, who left his pulpit and came to put 
his education under repairs. And he was un- 
der the teaching and authority of two women, 
besides seven male professors! Yet this great 
wrong (?) was suffered in the land. Who 
has yet raised a lamentation or rebellion on 
this point? Though Paul plainly declares, 
“I suffer not a woman to teach.’’ If this bea 
departure from gospel teaching, why do not 
the complainers go into our schools and reform 
this evil, if evilit be? Or tell a man because 
he is a man he must not go to this or that 





school because a woman teaches, and Paul 


| 


said that was not practicable at Corinth; and 
some of our divines say what was not practi- 
cable and customary at Corinth is not any- 
where! They say there is “nothing local or 
temporary in Paul's commands: but that they 
are universal and for all time,” though Paul 
says just as plainly that woman must not teach 
as that they must not preach. If one is to be 
taken literally, then allare. Surely there must 
be a “new departure” or deliverance gotten 
up for the schools, 

Paul adds: “If they will learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home;”’ must we 
never depart from this command? How of- 
ten do we find the man so much superior, 
spiritually, that a woman can seek guidance or 
receive holy instruction from her husband? 
Are there not cases in which the husband is 
profligate, immoral, and irreligious, while the 
wife is an exemplary Christian, having the 
love and knowledge of God in her heart? 
Shall she ask and learn of her husband at 
home? 

We do not seek the arena of public oratory 
for ourselves: it is our choice and delight to 
keep silence in the churches; but when a wo- 
man comes attired as Paul commands, “in 
modest apparel, not with braided hair,” but 
“with humility and godliness,” to teach the 
Gospel of Peace, and entreat its acceptance to 
sinners, and men deride, I hear my Lord say, 
“Thou gavest me no kiss; but this woman, 
since the time I came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet.’’ 





PUBLISH THE STATUTES. 

There is nothing which makes a human be- 
ing feel the woes of others so acutely as to 
experience them himself. Therefore, I have 
been thinking it strange that leaders in the 
Woman Suffrage movement have not long 
since obtained copies of the law in every State 
in the Uniou which affect women. 

How much of the property the widow can 
hold;—how the Administrator, Commission- 
ers, Appraisers, Guardian &c.,are appointed. 

Having obtained these copies, let a petition 
be presented to every legislature asking for 
laws precisely as they now stand on the stat- 
ute book, only substituting the word wife for 
husband. Icannot see why the same argu- 
ements now used for the benefit of the wife 
would not apply equally well for the husband. 
Yours for freedom whether national, sectional, 
or domestic. : Seventy SIx. 

[The above is written by an old lady whose 
long experience enables her to see what is need- 
ed. We have before acted on her sugges- 
tions. We will at any time cheerfully give 
place to copies of the laws of any State which 
effect woman as wife, widow, and mother. 








L. 8. 
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SUGGESTION AND CRITICISM. 


WELLESLEY, Ms., March 24, 1872. 

Epitoks WoMAN's JOURNAL:—It is a 
cheering cousideration, that, in a country like 
ours, where the voice of the people must final- 
ly fix the fate of every important measure, the 
fiercer the opposition to questions involving 
the rights and liberties of the people, the soon- 
er such rights and liberties are likely to be se- 
cured. We had ample illustration of this in 
the rebellion, which insured to the colored 
meh the very conditions it was intended to 
deny him. The fact is, the great heart of hu- 
manity is on the side of justice, truth, and 
right. The people only need time and oppor- 
tunity for thorough investigation of these mat- 
ters, and there is little fear for the result. Ev- 
ery opposing force in the pathway of human 
progress is calculated to awaken inquiry; and 
investigation follows as a matter of course. 
This accomplished, the result is sure, else 
“Free Government” is a failure,—and “Liberty 
of Conscience” a moral curse. 

But does the Legislature of Massachusetts 
imagine it can change the decrees of destiny ? 
As well might it pass a resolve against the ris- 
ing of the sun, as One to the effect‘ ‘that no fu- 
ture action should be had in regard to this 
matter.’ Merciful heaven! Did Mr. Ely for- 
get, when he drew up that ‘‘amendment,” that 
he was living in the nineteenth century? Has 
he ever a thought that he may legislate for all 
coming time? Ifso, let him remember that he 
can only do so by legislating in harmony with 
justice and the law of human advancement. 

No doubt it was very improper of the chap- 
lain to ask that wisdom might be vouchsafed to 
mark the deliberations of thatassembly. Any 
prayer for light, under the circumstances, was 
clearly out of place; for it will be remembered 
that, “whom the gods wou'd destroy, they first 
make mad.” Hereafter the people should see 
to it that they seud men to make laws who 
are so thoroughly enlightened they will need 
nochaplain to remind them of their obligations 
to the manifest rules of right. 

I am not disappointed by, nor can I say that 
I regret, the present result. It was needed to 
teach us where our real work lies, viz., with 
the people at home. It bas seemed to me that 
the great importance of this point was being 
overlooked. 1 do not pretend to intimate that 
such has been the case, but I do ask if the 
friends of tbe measure in Massachusetts have 
not trusted too much to the “general intelli 
gence of the people,’’ furgettiug that special 





efforts are required to produce specific results? 


| 
| be often enough repeated, that parents owe 


We need lectures, tracts, petitions, in every 
town and village. When once this question 
is understood, it will be accepted. G. 8. 





HUBBLE-BUBBLE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—When Mr. 
Palmer in the March Atlantic suggests the 
hubble-bubble as a sort of soothing-syrup for 
his country women in their restlessness un- 
der disfranchisement, he speaks without the 
book. His heroine, the Bramin Bibi, the 
chattel child-wife of the Bengal Bramin, may 
perhaps well find solace in the narcotic influ- 
ence she seeks; as he says: “Sittingsilent and 
alone on the flat roof by night, she puffs and 
puffs, in pensive res'gnation,” the hubble-bub- 
ble. Then he adds, “If some Bibis I wot of 
had the hubble-bubble, they would not fret 
for the ballot-box.’’ We decline to believe in 
such possible surrender of high aspiration to 
an ignoble indulgence; but let us test the sug- 
gestion. Has Mr. Palmer ever voted? Has 
he ever noticed the cloudy darkness that at 
once obscures and reveals the tabernacle 
where the enfranchised make known the will 
of the people? Has he listened to the vote 
early, and vote often, from the mouth that 
holds the smoking pipe? Doves this accord 
with his suggestion? Not at all. 

No, gentlemen; to you we yield the conso- 
lation of hubble-bubble, meerchaum, and clay. 
When we come with ballot in our hands, we 
mean to come clean-mouthed and clear-brain- 
ed, to raise the standard of popular represen- 
tation to one more akin to the ideal of repub- 
lican virtue. H. 


ee 
WOMAN'S WORK. 
BY ANNA C, BRACKETT, 


In some particulars, women have not as fair 
a chance as men after they go to work, nor as 
many inducements to make themselves worthy 
of a higher rank in their work. But, with 
many, a difficulty equally great has to be en- 
countered even before it is begun. I mean the 
strong influences which are, in most homes of 
easy circumstances, brought to bear to keep a 
girl back from any independent exertion. I 
know that men do not appreciate this difficul- 
ty. Itis impossible that they should, Every 
boy grows up with the consciousness that he 
is finally to depend upon his own resources, 
and looks forward eagerly to the time when he 
can do so. Every influence around him tends 
to make him feel ashamed to be a dependent 
on the bounty of another, however willingly 


so 


applied tends to force him, even against his 
own inclinations, to become self-supporting, 
The way is made easy to him. But with the 
girl the case is entirely reversed. She is treat- 
ed as if she were always to be taken care of by 
others. When she leaves school, if she, after 
the first excitement of freedom is over, finds 
her life stale and unprofitable—if she feel the 
prompting of greater power demanding to be 
put into action—she often has first to meet 
with the opposition of the united family before 
she is allowed to try what she can do. Her 
friends, her mother “cannot understand’ why 
she should not be contented and happy. They 
claim her services, and often force her to re- 
main as she is, by making her feel that sbe is 
| selfish and ungrateful if she cannot find full 
content. in the life of a young lady, of a sister, 
of a daughter. One would suppose, from the 
words of some parents, that all the obligation 
was on the children’s side, and that the whole 
right of ordering the lives of their children was 
in their hands. But it is a truth that cannot 





far more to their children, than children to 
their parents. No amount of care, or of anxi- 
| ety, or of patience, or of love,can ever dis- 
| charge the obligation of those who have given 
life to another, nor can anything justify a pa- 
rent in demanding from a child the sacrifice of 
an earnest and real desire to undertake any 
honorable employment. The mother may not 
be able to understand the daughter's discon- 
tent, but she shuuld respect it, and place no 
impediments in her way. Twenty years ago, 
different influences were at work from those 
which are to-day stirring in every American 
girl’s heart and life. It may be that her rest- 
lessness is only restlessness; but if so, she will 
soon find it out. But in mary and many an 
American home, while the sons are encour- 
aged and even forced into a brave and content- 
ing independence, the daughters, equally am- 
bitious, equally able, equally needing for their 
contentment full and regular employment, are 
held back through appeals to their affection 
and to their sense of duty. They may be held 
back, but no one has any right to so thwart 
and cripple their lives. If Margaret Fuller, if 
Harriet Hosmer, if Charlotte Cushman had 
thus been kept back and repressed, there might 
lave been, very probably, three more names 
added to the list at some insane asylum. For- 
tunately they were not so treated, and, instead, 
the world has three of its noblest women. 
Lowell, in a recently published essay, thus 
describes the effect of a similar fettering on 
some young robins, whose nest he had watched. 
His curiosity had become excited by not see- 
ing the young ones fly, though for a long time 
he had seen their heads above the edge of the 
nest. He climbed up to solve the mystery, 
aud he thus describes what he found: 





that bounty may be bestowed. Every power | 








“in weaving the nest, a long piece of pack- 
thread had become somewhat loosely woven in. 
Three of the young had contrived to entangle 
themselves in it,and had become full-grown 
without being able to launch themselves upon 
the air. One was unharmed; another had so 
tightly twisted the cord about its shank, that 
one foot was curled up, and seemed paralyzed ; 
the third, in its struggles to escape, had sawn 
through the flesh of the thigh, and so much 
harmed itself that I thought it humane to put 
an end to its misery.”’ 

To me this description is typical of too many 
a woman’s life. What I have said on this 
point will probably seem exaggerated to some 
of the women and to all the men who read it, 
I believe that it needs to be stated, and it is 
very certain that no man will ever state it, be- 
cause no man is in a position to appreciate it. 

But woman’s work must not be understood 
as a synonym for woman's wages. Here, many 
make a mistake. Because a woman does any 
work, it does not necessarily follow that she 
should have the same pay as aman. Does she 
do it as well in every way? Then she should 
be paid the same. But if her less physical 
strength make necessary more help in doing 
it; if she is less self-reliant, and consequently 
is always demanding more advice; if she has 
less knowledge of human nature and life, and 
so wastes her strength in needless effurts to ac- 
complish directly what is not best done direct- 
ly; if she cannot attend to parts of the busi- 
ness which may make necessary a walk to - 
Main or Second streets, or even the levee, she 
must not ask for equal wages. I do not say 
that she cannot do all things necessary. I do 
not say that there may not be influences which 
she may bring to bear, which may more than 
make up for the lack on the other side; but I 
do say that woman has no justice in demand- 
ing equal wages as long as she claims any im- 
munity from anything pertaining to the work 
she chooses, on the ground of sex. If she can 
do only the plain sailing, and as soon as any 
emergency arises, must appeal for aid, let her 
not claim or expect equal wages with him who 
has from his youth been accustomed to steer his 
own bark, and to know that he must do it in 
fair and foul. 

As I was passing through Fourth Street, a 
few days ago, a single man was at work upon 
the sidewalk, lifting one of the large flat stones 
that there composed it. The stone was very 
heavy, and the day very warm, and he had no 
lever but his arms. But he evidently knew 
that it had to be lifted, and that he must lift 
it, nor did he expect any aid, or even pity or 
praise, from the passers by. As I watched him, 
I could not but be struck with the difference 
between his way of working, and that of most 
women in similar circumstances. They would 
have made the effurt; and then, on seeing the 
great difficulty, would have asked for a helping 
hand, or, at least, would have cast so appeal- 
ing aglance on some one, that aid would have 
been given. I remember hearing the same 
difference noticed by some writer, between the 
newsboys and girls who sell papers in New 
York. If the boy offers his paper and is re- 
fused, it is all right, a simple incident of busi- 
ness only calling for greater energy in him; 
but the girl is hurt, offended, disappointed —in 
fact rather insists that one ought to buy the 
paper, and makes one feel, if at all sensitive | 
as if he had failed in duty. This same thing 
may suggest one reason why customers prefer 
to deal with men behind a counter, rather than 
with women. This feminine tendency to ap- 
peal for aid may be a very desirable trait in 
a woman, aud it may be eminently proper that 
she should refuse to do some things which 
would pertain to her chosen occupation. This 
question I do not attempt now to settle; only 
if she does do this,she must not claim equa] 
wages with those who do not, who are able to 
stand on their own feet, and ask no sympa- 
thetic help from any one. 

I am aware that this is a side of the ques- 
tion which is not often stated, but the ques- 
tion has certainly two sides, though from the 
statements usually made, one would suppose 
it had but one. In fact it has three; for, in 
business, the law of supply and demand must 
make itself valid. Where laborers are plenty, 
wages must go down, and where tbey are few 
and obtained with difficulty, they can dictate 
the price of their labor. This is inevitable. 
On this question of wages, one should not j 
speak, who has not a knowledge of political 
ecouomy sufficient to justify the utterance. 

Business must be regulated by its laws, and 
into business, as such, no considerations of 
feeling can enter, any more than morality into 
questions of science. Science does not ask, 
“Will this belief make men better or happier?” 
but only, “Is it true?” So business does not 
concern itself with the question of the individ- 
ual circumstances of the applicant, but simply j 
with the quid pro quo, in the light of the fluc- ; 
tuating ratio of supply and demand, and just 
here the difficulty often lies. Women enter 
upon a busiuess without realizing what busi- 
ness means, and demand consideration and 
allowauce, without being willing to see that 
the consideration and allowance must be tak- 4 
en from both sides of the scale, if from one, in 
the evenly poised balance. 

I do not mean to assert that this is inherent 
in woman. I believe it to be the result of her 
education. I have yet to see any littleness, OF 
folly, or short-sightedness, or hasty conclusions i 
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ina woman, that I cannot match with an in- | 


But the fact still remains, glaring, indisputa- | 


stance equally absurd, on the part of a man; ble, mortifying, that the average American has | The Woman's Journal given with other Pub- 


nor have I seen any nobleness, or greatuess, or 
wisdom, or power of drawing fair conclusions, 
in aman, that I have not found in a woman. 
The ditferen ce, in these respects, lies mainly | 
in education; but that there is a difference, 
no one, who has had any dealings with wo- | 
men in purely business relations, can fail to | 
see. The educational question can, however, 
be better discussed elsewhere. I am now en- | 
deavoring simply to state the actual condition 
of things, and to throw some light on a side 
of the woman question whichI have never 
seen stated. 

The whole question of “‘Woman’s Rights,” 
so called, is being widely agitated, and with 
good results. Weare ina way to solve the 
problem, under the new conditions in which 
it now presents itself. Asa general rule, peo- 
ple obtain their rights, But as the chief ob- 
ject of a statesman is not “to proclaim his ad- 
hesion to certain doctrines, but to achieve 
their triumph by quietly accomplishing his 
ends,” so will woman best convince the world 
what her rights are, by quietly taking and 
holding them. When she asks, not only a 
“fair field,’ but “no favor,” she will have tak- 
en one step in gaining a fair field.—St. Louis 
Ladies’ Magazine. 


TRUE LOVE. 





Many women suppose that they love their 
husbands, when, unfortunately, they have not 
the beginning of an idea what love is. Let 
me explain it to you, my dear lady. Loving 
to be admired by a man, loving to be petted by 
him, and loving to be praised by him, is not 
loving aman. All these may be when a wo- 
man has no power of loving at all—they may 
be simply because she loves herself, aud loves 
to be flattered, praised, caressed, coaxed, as a 
eat likes to be coaxed and stroked, and fed 
with cream, and have a warm corner. 

But all this is not love. It may exist to be 
sure, where there is love; it general!y does. 
But it ay also exist where there is no love. 
Love, my dear ladies, is self-sacrifice; it is a 
life out of self and in another. Its very es- 
sence is the preferring of the comfort, the ease, 
the wishes of another, to one’s own, for the love 
webea: them. Love is giving,and not receiv- 
ing. Love is not a sheet of blotting-paper ora 
sponge, sucking in everything to itself; it is 
an outspringing fountain, giving from itself. 
Love’s mnotto has been dropped in this world 
as a chance gem of great price, by the loveliest, 
the fairest, purest, strongest of lovers that ever 
trod this the mortal earth, of whom it is record- 
ed that hesaid: “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Now, in love, there are ten re- 
ceivers to oue giver. There are ten persons 
in this world who like to be loved and love 
not, where there is one who knows how to 
love. That, oh, my dear ladies, is a nobler at- 
tainment than all your French and music and 
dancing. You may lose the very power of it 
by smothering it under a load of self-indul- 
gence. By living just as you are all wanting 
to live—living to be petted, to be flattered, to 
be praised, to have your own way, and to do 
only that which is easy and agreeable—you 
may lose the power of self-denial and self-sac- 
rifice; you may lose the power of loving nobly 
and worthily, and become a mere sheet of blot- 
ting-paper all your life.—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


|The above wise words are equally applica- 
ble to masculine lovers of any age.—Eb.| 


—_—s 


THE AMERICAN VOICE. 


We hear a great deal about it, as well as a 
great deal from it! Foreigners who come here 
have a great deal to say about its peculiarity. 
We ourselves, when we go into other coun- 
tries, find that no people speak as we speak. 
When we come home, we are shocked at our 
instinctive dislike of our countryman’s tones. 
We feel as if universal catarrh had seized the 
nation; everybody sounds as if he were haunt- 
ed by an uncanny demon of a steam-engine, 
and were trying to outscream it; and we too 
begin to bemoan ourselves over the “‘Ameri- 
can voice.”’ 

There is no such thing as the American 
voice. People may talk as much and as learn- 
edly as they please and can, about the thinness 
of our air, its stimulating quality, the preva- 
lence of disorders of the mucous membrane of 
American heads and noses, and so on. This 
is all nonsense. It is only the American habit 
of speaking which is at fault. It isour nation- 
al misuse of organs which are just as good as 
any ot!er organs ‘of speech. 

Three facts, open to every one’s observation 
prove this. First, all little children, first be 
ginning to speak, speak in low, sweet voices, 
No observant person familiar with children can 
fail to find this out. 

Secondly, a large ‘proportion of the Ameri- 
cans who spend a year or two in Europe, re- 
turn with the fixed habit of speaking on a 
much lower key than they used before. 

Thirdly, there are some of our country-wo- 
men aud a few of our countrymen, who, with- 
out ever having been abroad and without any 
other training than that resulting of necessity 
from a fastidious, sensitive, impressionable na- 
ture, born to culture and breeding, do habitu- 
ally speak in a low and well-modulaied voice, 
with a:ticulations which are a pleasure and 
not a perplexity to hear. 


| room of the Vatican, little dreaming of the 


a voice and intonation which torture sensitive | 
ears, which identify him instantly and unmis- 
takably in any quarter of the globe, and which 
go very far, much farther than his self-esteem | 
lets him suspect, to stamp him as a barbarian | 
in the eyes of refined and courteous people of 
all nations. “I heard American voices in this | 
room, and came in to see if you were here.” 
said a kindly English woman to us, once, in a 


stab concealed under her cordial words. In 
fact, it was probably so fixed a point of qis- 
tinction and recognition in her mind that she 
had no consciousness of having said an un- 
pleasant thing. 

There is no reason, not the least reason, 
why, in a single generation, this national fault 
should not be cured. If people would only 
take halfthe pains to teach their children to 
speak in proper and pleasing tones of voice 
that they do to teach them to speak in correct 
language, it would be accomplished. For all 
the forces of nature are arrayed on the side of 
the low and gentle tone. It is positively a 
wonder that so sweet an instrument as the hu- 
man voice can.be in so many instances made 
harsh and dissonant. But nature does not 
recognize grammar. Screeching outrages her. 
Talking through the nose is an impudent vio- 
lation of her plain intent, but double negatives 
do not offend her; and of nominative cases she 
takes small heed. 

A child’s habitual tone and articulation be- 
come fixed much earlier than parents realize. 
Very often a mother wakes up to the realiza- 
tion of the fault after it is almost impossible to 
correct it. But in this, as in all things, mere 
precept is of small account. Not long since, a 
lady said to us, apologetically, of her little son: 
“I can’t imagine where Charlie gets this hor- 
rid habit of screaming so. I suppose all the 
boys at school must do it.” 

We embraced the opportunity to speak vig- 
orously and at length on the subject of the 
careless, slip-shod, noisy, disagreeable speech 
so universal in America. But if we had been 
absolutely truthful, and restrained by no fear, 
we should have replied : 

“Dear madam! what could you expect? 
You yourself and your husband speak habitu- 
ally in just as false a key. You pitch your 
voices an octave or more too high. You do 
not speak very loudly, to be sure; because you 
are pretty old, and very often tired, and you 
have been told that it is vulgar to speak too 
loud. But the voice which you call a scream | 
in your son is only your own voice with the | 
animal spirits and strength of a robust boy add- | 
ed to it!’ 

There are some things, many things, which 
we cannot have in America; nut yet, at any | 
rate. We have not leisure, and our roots have 
not struck deep enough ; but low, geutle, pleas- | 
ing tones we can have. We come of the stock 
which has the lowest tones and sweetest voices 
in the world. We breathe better air than we 
left behind. Let us put it to better use, and | 
remove from us this unnecessary but too well 
justified reproach as to our speech.—Hearth 
and Home. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Eurydice is the name of a beautiful little 
paper which now forms one of the weekly or- 
naments of old Stamboul. Both editor and 
contributors are ladies. This seems rather a 
rousing circumstance in the heart of Orien- 
talism. If knowledge is celestial, and igno- 
rance the reverse, no more appropriate title 
could have been selected; since, ardently as 
the spouse of Orpheus longed for the sound of 
his footsteps and his lyre, no less eagerly does 
woman in the East listen fur the coming of 
those who shall deliver her from enforced en- 
nui, enervation and despair. 

If one wants to experience an earthquake, 
from a safe place, he should read the graphic 
description which Grace Greenwood gives in 
the New York Times, of the late disastrous 
earthquake in California. She says: 


I dreamed I was at sea, and that the ship 
suddenly struck upon a rock, and shuddered 
and shivered and creaked fearfully. I woke 
to feel the rocking, straining motion of the 
ship, and the roar of the wind and waves, I 
had actually some moments of vague distress, 
and terror before I realized where I was, and 
what was the strange tumult and shock, and 
knew that the fearful power that was shaking 
the great, solid house, and rattling the win- 
dows and swinging the chandeliers about me 





| Was neither of the air or sea—that the dull, 
| appalling roar was neither the sound of a 
| “mighty, rushing wind,” nor the ‘voice of 
many waters’—though it was like to them 
| both—nor could it be taken for thunder, or 
the rumble of cars, or the tumult of battle. It 
was something peculiar, strange, terribly un- 
familiar, yet impossible to be mistaken—a 


| duced rates. 


| Uld and New and Woman's Journal............. 
| Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 


A SPECIAL OFFER. | 


lications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of | 

the Publications named below at the following re- | 
Payment must be made in advance. 

Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... $ 
North American Review and Woman's Journal. . 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal. ... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman's Journal........ 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 
Harper's Bazarand Woman's Journal............ 


SSesssss 


Galaxy and Woman's Journal 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal 
Frank Leslie's Lady's Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman's Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal......... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal.............. 
The Radical and Woman's Journal.. .......... 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal,....... . 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3. 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
meace at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- | 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially | 
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commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
jnducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS !- PREMIUMS! ! 








The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past, It is read by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will givea Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.’ 
Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called ‘The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches, Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or ‘‘Evening,’’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’ or “The Baby in | 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. 
pretty. 





CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give anex- | - 


cellent Clothes-W ringer. 

(@r~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
@pnum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express mus. pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JOURNAL, 

No. 8 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long establi-hed 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha py to accommodate their customers with clean, 

ul 








well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17 





NEW ENGLAND HYGEIAN HOME, 
x Bs te JRD, VI. 
J. As enn aie - 
Mavthe Williua «, M.D.,} Physicians. 

We have the purest air and water in New England, 
and are only 20 miles from the White Mountains. 
Come to us, sick “nes, and we will cure you. Send 
stamp for circular. 4t Mar. 30. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtoa street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Bostun, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED T0 BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. ane 

te 





TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 





THE 


WILLCOX 


& GIBBS 





SILENT 


SEWI 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


ITs TWISTED 
IS THE BEST 


NG MACHINE 


LOOP STITCH 


IN THE WORLD. 


(IMustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 





o————— 


Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mar 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
——— )» ———— 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nzerr: 


“MELRosE, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 


ion fully would require more space than 


ou have allotted me 


I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before1 knew of ths 


Willcox & Gibbs. 


We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
t 


with these machines touk us downin our owne ti uation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist residen 


in the family, so difficult were they of managemeut 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater funi/ias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
red, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


els and sews carpeting with it. 
And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready 


be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to 


; it will do anything and everything tha: is expected to 
t out of order, that it is accessi- 


ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of thexe. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket cuntinually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands Wy for the use of anybody as does the piano. 
y 


over four years, and if I could not replace it 
Yours truly, 


Ihave owned it 


avother, money would not induce me to part with it. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


SSS 
Mrs. lenry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 


& Gibbs more frequeutly, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 
—————$ (09 ——— 


NEW ENGLAND 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





JUST 


Pri 3.00. Vi 
nice $0.00. YeY | CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


OUT. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Dec. 10. 


Massepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art.constantly on hand. 
38 BEACON 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
CURLED HAIR, 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
tar" FEATHERS KENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN, tf 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Bloomington Nursery, lilinois. 


600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 

Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... 840 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 0c 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed , Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col’d Plates of Fruit and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue seeds and Plants, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10¢ 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. holesale List free. 


EF. K. PHCENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





THE 


HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES. 
alth-Pieserving and 
Labor-Saving. 









By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
oidinary Famil achine. The Machine a/ways 
starts and runs the right way, and can be —— in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for bescriptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St, Boston. (Agents wanted. 
- Mar. 30. . 18t 





Remember Dr. Spear can be 
upen all Disea-es. ly Jan, 27, "72. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberien Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in al) the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kindr 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. tf 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Ceurt Sq., Boston. 








nameless horror of sound, muflled, portentous 
and all-pervading. It did not seem to me to | 
beiong to the earthquake. It seemed in the | 
air, not under the ground—it waz not the 
growl of imprisoned thunder—but the omi- 
nous, defiant roar of some unknown element 
of death and destruction, “flying all abroad.” 
It was more terrible to me than the rocking 
and trembling all about me..... There was 
something so mysterious, so stupendous, so al- 
| most grand in that shudder of the solid globe, 
| that nightmare of the sleeping earth, moaning 

and wssing under the still bright heavens. 

We were hushed and humbled; with a sense 
| of the most utter helplessness we could but 
try to look beyond nature to nature’s Ged, si- 
Jently to appeal from her pitilessness to his 
pity, from her restlessness to his rest. 











C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHeney 
June 24. ly 
F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ A TS. 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, M ° 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Julyls. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 








FREDERIC VOGL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly May 27. | 
ty 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION AND OLD 
LADIES’ TRUE FRIEND! 


The Magic Needle-Setter aad Threader, 
Adapted to all sewing machines, is practical, speedy 
and perfect. It prevents slipping stitches, and per- 
sons of the poorest eyesight use it. Ladies, Ageuts, 
Everybody send 50 cents for one. Send for circulars. 
Territory for sale. H. WELLS & Cv., 

Apr. 18. CaMBRiver, Mass. 4t 





BOARDING IN YEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, wil] find plearant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 





Feb. 10. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 65. 





Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 130 S§ d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Ay New York City. 


The Emerson Method 


— FOR— 


REED ORGANS. 


= BY -— 
L, 0. FMERSON, of Boston, (and) 
W. 8. B. MATIHEWS, of Chicago. 


Part I.— Elements, Exercises, Recreations.— Part IT. 
Chords and Technics.—Part I11. How to use the 
Stops. Choice Collecti » of Music, Instrumental and 
Vocal. Part 1V.—Voluntaries and Interludes. 

The Compilers have a high reputation and excel- 
lent judgment, and the book will at once take a place 


in the first rank. 
Price, $2.50. 


Charming new Cantata for Ladies’ Classes, 
THE CULPRIT FAY. Ensign. $1.00. 


The New Comic Songster. 

Now throw off your winter cares, and xreet the 
—_ with a hearty ha! ba! and with some of the 
Hundred Songs in this collection, not always sensi+ 
ble, but great aids to lighthearteduess. 

The Fuuny Songs, atter all, sell best. 

Price, 60 Cents. 

Splend'd Song. Vignette Title. | 
DREAMING, STILL DREAMING. 
| ‘1homas. .50. 

The above Books and Seng rent, post-iree, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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not be induced tw introduce tue element of dis- ' it is a great wroug tu deprive women who can 











reverse of creditavle to human nature.”’ 








t+ ee ——— 

, | Thus it is forever settled by men who lived | taste, of far-reaching mother instincts, God | cord you propose into our own happy homes | sing, dance, or declaim well, of that vantage ou 
om an § Ourna r more than fifteen hundred years ago, that wo- | keep us, as he has made us, women. = the visionary hope of making aSolon of Mr. ground of public appreciation. Let no “pent. 
és men may pray in public, but they must not| We are not required to run a tilt against er tie ametihgnade pe ar te ze nets od oe 
rtainly is not wi rect reference ™ 3 atter benediction in mellifiu. 

Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, April 20,1872. | teach, or preach, or speak. Praying is not | our womanly ideas of grace and beauty, we forming ae Denes thik: Ge ‘eee re | ous accents, broadcast! We reply, that when Whe 

“usurping authority’? and is “peculiarly wo- | may wear our long robes, so that we wear Mire. Jones the ballet. alth > - giving the voice of inspiration and of tradition shall has ve 
Premiums. manly.” Whatarelief! We ma: y any- | them “with a difference,” and make neatness : Oy aibhough we can see | fail to teach us that the Apostle Paul was in 

y y pra y ince | 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- | whore, and freedom the primary conditions of our that while we pray not to be led into tempta- creat, =< ry for all time, then may we 0 t 

“ ” in to ‘ é i 0 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price But what will Rev. Olympia Brown and Rev. | wardrobes. te ge et 7 — - to aeeuek bp +~ bm: ag oe — - while 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel | Phebe Hanaford, and other women who are| And because the lecturer said unto the wo- “ nt a . ro wet 9 , - pm author- | and we may, perhaps, not be too stupid to un- Bridge 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. preaching, and doing a great deal of guod, say | men “You are not required to wrench your- he me a gene tes ich he did not earn, | derstand that a necessity exists for woman to compli 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine | about it? What will “ALIQuIs” and the old | selves out of all your old habits and methods, Ls - . ee pperecce fen 7 pre - wright = — yao say 9 her efficien 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. fathers do about these women, who will con- but simply to grow iuto your fullest Stature. ny - “A tseent08 = rer oe oe whenever it can be pocven, then, by such exh’ all our 

GH For Premium List see third page. tinue to preach, to draw large congregations, | therein,’’ her teachings went home to every aan " re oe aoe —y a aro to bitions, the public morals are ennobled and tion of 

See poor . to get good salaries, aud who won’t ask leave | woman there. ieishusemmaness dia a s yo ae ae oe ae Me cogs yt nag it a Ses povert, 

a Our Faienps will confer a great favor upon . are of himself an arvelous gift so near akin to hea- 

en, ite pilbchesing goods Gen on Sicataeeniien of any body ? L. 8. | a ve in bine wage 5 family. ven, we would not deprive the world of har- and pr 
— ———_——_ | are not Called upon to separate from your hus- i i i 

a |. ses oes CONTEMPORARY, | baud and give over your household to distrac. | _ What we do desire to secure is the right of | "Aud here piteues in our sulragise with het to 
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OUR SOLU‘ION OF THE PROBLEM. 
‘BY E.8. L. 


What problem, did you ask? That which 
has vexed the souls of housekeepers ever 
since Eve sent into the land of Nod for some 
one to sew fig leaves, and make apple-pies, 
while she taught Cain his catechism—the 
Bridget problem, the old question how to ac- 
complish the inevitable house-work promptly, 
efficiently, and economically, without doing it 
all ourselves; how to bring about a combina- 
tion of Mrs. Aura’s wealth and Cinderella’s 
poverty, which shall be mutually pleasant 
and profitable; the old puzzle of constructing 
a domestic machine in which the large wheels 
and small wheels, manipulations of the crude 
ore, and its after-retiniug, the hand-work, and 
the head work, shall move harmoniously to- 
gether, to the creating of a perfect home. 

Immediately preceding the calm which we 
now enjoy, there was a storm—an unwonted 
commotion of the elements. Margaret, the 
cook, came home drunk Sunday night. Mon- 
day morning the laundress sent word that 
she was sick, and could not take the washing; 


at the same time Johanna gave notice that. 


the work was too hard, and she could not 
stay, insisting mildly but firmly, upon having 
her wages, and going at once. 

Ralph, after witnessing the event of the 
evening, and the dialogue of the morning, gave 
his opinion of the situation in the foilowing 
brief remarks :— 

“My dear, our house-keeping, viewed in the 
light of an experiment, is a failure; the result 
does not justify the outlay; its troubles and 
cares are more than its comforts and pleas- 
ures; the servants act upon the principle of 
getting the largest pay for the least work, and 
regard us and our substance as their legiti- 
mate prey. Look at it!’ he continued, wax- 
ing excited, “We have thirty-five hens, and 
can’t get eggs enough for our own use. We 
keep four cows, and are obliged to buy butter. 
Mike sells the hay, and charges the horse 
with an enormous appetite. Johanna leaves 
you in urgent need, without a day’s warning, 
and, if you keep Margaret, you must also har- 
bor her gin-bottle. This whole business of 
mistress and maid, master and man, is vanity 
and vexation of spirit; and I propose that we 
dismiss the entire crew, sell the ship, and 
board.” 

I had half a mind, at first, to assent to this 
sudden proposition of escape from the con- 
stant annoyance of idle, wasteful, dishonest, 
or wilful “help’’ But a boarding-house is 
not home. Home is the “Woman’s King- 
dom,’’ and queens do not give up the scepter 
without a struggle. 

“Not quite yet, Ralph, let us try once more,’ 
I said. 

“Shall I call at the intelligence office ?”’ he 
asked, with an expression of resigned docility. 

“No. I have another plan—at least I see 
an indistinct glimmering of one. Wait a little, 
until I find whether it will emerge from the 
gloom in a practicable form.” 

After he had gone, while I swept the cham- 
bers, dusted tle parlors, and otherwise filled 
the place of the departed Johanna, the new 
idea took shape and color. 

Hundreds of educated American girls, 
obliged to support themselves, do so by teach- 
ing; not because the work has any attraction 
for them, or they any special fitness for it, but 
because they see “no other which will pay them 
as well.” I remembered that these were Miss 
Armstrong’s exact words in speaking to me 
about it, and entzred upon a process of calcu- 
lation. The average number of school weeks 
in country towns is not over thirty-six, often 
only thirty. The teacher’s wages average per- 
haps five dollars a week beside her board, giv- 
ing a salary of one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars a year. 

With some misgivings I resolved upon an 
experimental letter to Cora Spencer, who was 
teaching Long Division up on the Berkshire 
Hills—a woman whose faithful aud conscien- 
tious soul was daily rasped by the childish 
heedlessness, sullen obtuseness, or mischiev- 
ous acuteness, with which she had to contend. 


Representing the deplorable weakness of the | 


domestie forces, I asked her to make one of 


ly family, and help to bear its burdens for a | 


yearly salary of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Her reply, accepting the offer, encouraged 
me to repeat the experiment, and repeated 
Success followed. 

The second member of my staff was a young 
lady whose first school had been so stormy, 
that she declared she would rather travel with 
4 hand-orgau and a monkey, than try another 
teri, 

So Cora and Emily took the places of Mar- 
garet and Juohanna, and there was a great 
calm. Thrift aud neatness reigned, instead 
of wasteful carelessuess, Order roe from 
chaos, and we felt that we had reached the 
long-desired goal, 

But did these ladies know how to make 
soups, buke bread, and iron shirts? 

They were not perfect in these accomplish- 
Meuts at first, Lown; but New England girls 
are not slow at learning, and a quick eye aud 
Willing mind are great helps to progress. 
Ouce or twice we suffered the loss of our ac- 
Custumed graham gems, and the scorching of 
collars; but we bore it with equanimity, in 
view of the near future, when collars and 


| shirt-bosoms would shine like polished silver, 
and graham be light as snow-flakes. That 
happy time has come. Cora and Emily have 
completed their apprentice-ship, and ace per- 
‘fect mistresses of their respective depart 
ments. Wecall them no more servants but 
' friends. / 

They feel that we regard their position in 
| the family as not 'ess honorable than our own. | 
| They are introduced to our guests on terms 
| of perfect equality. They have tree use of the 
piano, and library, as members of the house- 


hold. 
At the table with us, their intelligent con- 


versation reflects only credit upon them. 
With true delicacy they excuse themselves af- 
ter the meal, instinctively aware that the pres- 
ence of friends even might infringe upon the 
freedom of the half-hour of conversation 
which follows. With the same quiet refine- 
ment they leave the sitting-room early in the 
evening, showing on all occasions a careful 
regard for the proprieties of times and sea- 
sons. 

Under their diligent and skillful hands the 
domestic machinery runs with a_ noiseless 
smoothness, which is the highest triumph 
of the mechanic’s art, and we look from 
heights of serene compassion on the trials of 
our acquaintances, still struggling with the 
ignorance and incapacity of the untrained 
Hibernian. 

Occasionally we experience a shadowy ap- 
prehension of the possible time, which shall 
take these treasures from our home, to enrich 
others of their own; but there are 51,000 more 
women than men in Massachusetts, and who 
knows what names are on this list of unavoid- 
ably single ladies? Meanwhile we rejoice in 
present blessings, and should they leave us, 
we could yet observe with the poet, that: 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


_ —ee 


DEERING TOWN MEETING. 


ENFIELD, N. H., April 4, 1872. 

Epirors WomAN’s JouRNAL:—The in- 
closed account of Deering Town Meeting, 
which I forward for your perusal, I clip from 
the Manchester Mirror and Farmer. 

It speaks for itself. Have the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage, who so strenuously assert 
the unfitness of woman to participate in poli- 
tics, a stronger argument than this to offer, 
to show that she is unfit for politics as they 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Florida goes for Grant, but does not care 
who is vice-president. 


The New Jersey State Convention of colored 
men declared fur Genera] Graut. 
’ 


A lady belonging to one of the best families 
in the South is keeper of a toll-bridge over the 
Neuse River, in North Carolina, 


The republican State Convention at Worces- 
ter recommended the nomination of Grant for 
the presidency, and of Henry Wilson for vice- 
president. 

The Hearth and Home, always interesting 
and instructive, has just commenced a new 
story called, “The End of the World,’’ by the 
author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 


It is reported that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, has agreed with Mr. B. W. Wiliiams of 
the Lecture Bureau of this city, to give a se- 
ries of readings next fall from her own writ- 
ings. 


The Ohio Republican State Convention, 
which met on Wednesday, elected one colored 
man as delegate at large to the Philadelphia 
Convention. Robert Purris is also elected from 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Heinrick Schlieman is exploring the 
site of ancient Troy. His excavations have 
reached a depth of ten meters, and he an- 
nounces his intention of continuing them as 
soon as the weather permits. 


At the charter election, in Jersey City, a col- 
vored man named Aldridge polled the next to 
the highest vote cast, and is one of the four 
Justices of the Peace elected. Thisis the firs 
colored Justice ever elected in New Jersey. 


A jury consisting of six white and six col- 
ored men, in the case of a colored man against 
a white man, was empannelled in Jersey City, 
on Saturday. When women are voters, they 
will serve as jurors in all cases where women 
are concerned. 


Our thanks are due to several of our sub- 
scribers who, in answer to our call, for extra 
numbers of the Journal have kindly furnished 
them. We have now enough, and take this 
opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
of the kindness and promptness of our friends. 


Waiting patiently among the many chari- 
ties to which the public have so nobly and 





are at present conducted? Wishing you all 

success in the glorious cause of universal hu- 

man freedom, I remain, yours for the right, 
Rosettra CuMINGS. 


DEERING TOWN MEETING.—The old Cork 
Muster Revived.—A wore noisy, quarrelsome, 
lawless, bragaducio set of men would not 
be allowed in any place this side of pande- 
mouium itself, than were assembled on elec- 
tion day in Deering. Before noon, the old ci- 
der that had been put into ‘new veseels,”’ 
and there mixed with bad whiskey, began to 
work and escape at the common saiety-valve, 
the sounds resembling such speeches as “Put 
him out!” “He shan't get out!’ “Order!’’ 
“Question!” “Constables !’’ “Police!” includ- 
ing all epithets ever used on such occasions 
The moderator being hoarse in his calls for 
“Order!” and “Constable!” and baving ex- 
hausted himself in his vituperations on the 
town officers for the last six years, sat down, 
proclaiming his inablility to quell the tumult. 
Itrequired an hour for this fermentation to 
“work itself clear,’ and to be able to proceed 
with the 8th ballot for the 2dselectman. Dur- 
ing the day, men were declared elected who had 
not half so many votes as were aunounced; 
votes were assorted and counted in the wrong 
pile; and all would have gone as merrily as a 
“marriage bell,’ had not this lawless proce- 
dure been detected,when a part of the bluuders 
were corrected, 

A few statistics—Whole number of votes 
cast, 194; whole amount of cider sold and 
drank in the town-house, 50 gallons,—more 
than one quart tv each voter; number of 
whiskey-flasks emptied, not known; number 
of men “balmy,’’ 13,—Democrats 12, Republi- 
can 1. DEERING. 





CANVASSER WANTED. 


We lately noticed in this JOURNAL a new 
book by Lizzie Boynton Harbart, entitled 
| “Out of her Sphere.” In another place we 
| offer it as a premium to new subscribers. 
| Mrs. Boynton would like the address of per- 
sons willing to act as agents, and will mail 
copies to auy address upon the receipt of the 
price— $1.00, 

Prof. Eliis, who has written a pleasant no- 
tice of the book says, “‘I have no hesitation 
in saying that a copy of ‘Out of her Sphere,’ 
should be in the hands of every young girl in 
the State, and [ urgently recommend it to 
their careful study. Itis a good book, and 
does credit to the author and to the publish- 
er.”’ 

Mrs. Harbart’s address is Des Moines, Iowa. 











ERRATA. 


In the article headed “Individuals vs. 
Classes,”’ last week, the title should have been 
‘Individuals or Classes.’ Also in line 20, for 
“dabbled” read *‘settled.’’ These errors are 
due to a difficult handwriting, and to the fact 
that the writer of that article never has the 
opportunity to read his own proofs at this of- 
fice. T. W. H. 


We commend the article on our 8th page, 
Muacle vs. Gumption, by Elizur Wright, to the 
gentlemen in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
who voted against Woman's Right to the bal- 


i lot. 





| generously responded, the “Old Ladies’ Home” 
| presents its annual claim for your good wishes 
| and liberal bounty, and will be happy to see 
| the smiling faces of the children with their 
| Parents at their May-day Fair in Webster 
| Hall, Boston Highlands, May 1, 1872. 


The Homeopathic Fair now occupies Music 
Hal! and Horticultural Hall, and is the largest 
aud most beautiful fair ever held in Boston. 
The believers in Homeopathy, from near 
and from far, have banded together to establish 
a hospital, and the people of Boston are re- 
sponding most heartly. The fair has opened 
under the most favorable auspices, and will 
continue two weeks, 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher very forcibly ex- 
poses the folly and shamelessness of parties 
who invade the privacy of distinguished peo- 
ple, aud violate all the proprieties, in vulgar ef- 
forts to secure mementves of the place aud per- 
son of those on whose grounds and houses 
they have intruded. She says, “If the young 
mothers and bousekeepers will teach their 
children and all belonging tothem how much 
better it is to try to be like the great and good, 
instead of running after their shadows, or an- 
noying aud hunting them in their own homes, 
the lesson will be more valuable than ten thou- 
sand receipt-books or treatises on household 
labor. 


Miss Jane Bell has been engaged in mission- 
ary work in North Carolina during the last 
nine years. She has established schools, 
taught agriculture, and the thousand things 
necessary to human comfort, which neither 
the poor whites nornegroes knew. She seems 
to have done a thorough, good, and valuable 
work. The New York Tribune speaks approv- 
ingly of her efforts, and advises the women 
who wail for help, aud for work, to follow the 
example of Miss Bell. But women were al- 
ways free to do missionary work—charity 
work, indeed they might do anything that had 
no money compensation. 





Mrs. Stowe says, “We have made diligent 





that, apart from the danger of frost, the orange 
| crop is the most steady and certain of any 
known fruit. In regard tu our grove, consist 
ing of one hundred and fifteen trees on an acre 
and a half of ground, we fiud that there has 
been an average crop matured of sixty-thou- 
sand a year, every year for the first five years 
we have had it. Two years the crop was ijost 
through sudden frost coming after it was fully 
perfected. But these two years are the ouly 
oues since 1835 when a crop has been lost or 
damaged through frost.’’ 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusett’s 
Infant Asylum, Dr. Marie Zakzewska read the 
report of the consulting physicians. It ob- 

Jected io the plan of haviug large numbers of 





placing them in families, and paying well for 
their care, so that a better class of families 


There is evident need of some other than the | 
present system, as the report shows that, of 46 | 
infants received into the asylum, the last year, 
34 have died; and, of 16 colored infants re- 
ceived, 13 have died. The treasurer’s report 
shows a balance of $7,597 in the treasury. 


A paragraph in the London Times states 
that a few days since her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Louise, presided ovek a committee of 
ladées invited by the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, to form a collection 
ef ancient Jewelry to be exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum, concurrently with 
the exhibition of modern jewelry at the Lon- 
don International Exhibition. There were 
present the Countess of Warwick, the Count- 





ess Somers, Lady Wyatt, Mrs. Fortnum, Mrs. 
Gladstone, and Mrs, Alfred Morrison. One of 
the most valuable and beautiful collections in 
that wonderful museum at South Kensington 
was brought together by the young princesses, 
daughters of Queen Victoria. And in one of 
the courts there are various most interesting 
relics and other uuique contributions, of laces, 
jewels, drawings, fans, Indian shawls, etc., ar- 
ranged and presented by the ladies of Eng- 
land. 


The (Iowa) Polk County Woman Suffrage 
Association, at their next meeting after the 
adverse action of the Legislature, expressed 
the sentiment that this action gave no just 
ground for discouragement. They claimed 
that “The General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa is, in regard to universal suffrage, yet in 
advance of any other State in the Union. It 
was urged that the time given in which to 
work should be used wisely, perseveringly, 
and unitedly, in creating such a public senti- 
ment that when the people shall be called 
upon to decide in this matter, their noble State 
may still hold its precedence as it did in the 
case of the black man, as being among the 
earliest to declare in favor of universal enfran- 
chisement. The responsiblity of mothers was 
earnestly set forth ; that, as the grand life-work 
of woman is the care aud triining of her chil- 
dren, she may so regulate her life and teach- 
ings, that the future law-makers of the land 
shall know well how to dispense even-handed 
justice.” Do these ladies mean to imply that 
the present law-makers don’t know how to 
dispense justice? What can be the reason? 


The Christian Union devotes nearly a col- 
umn to “The duty of Play,” English sports and 
and German pleasure-loviag, are commended 
and their good results pointed out in the better 
health and spirits of these people. It gives 
Americans the following good advice :— 


Our people will not take their amusement as 
the Germans do, or as the English do. They 
will rather grow into ways of their own, natu- 





rally developed from their character and cir- 
cumstances. But it is high time that each one 
should for himself heartily accept and act on 
| the principle, that play is just as much a ne- 

cessity to him as food or sleep. Let it take 
what form he likes—social enjoyment or bodi- 
ly exercise; gardening, riding, walking, row- 
iug; public amusements,—anything thatis in- 
nocent, that he enjoys, and that does not task 
the same faculties as his work. To have some- 
thing of this kind is areligious duty. Nu man 
can be a strong and well man without it. And 
no man has a right before God to be anything 
but strong and well, so far as lies in his power. 
Whoever has the training of children may be 
sure that none more need to be led into active 
piay, into hearty out-door frolic, than those 
whose tastes are toward study. They, beyond 
others, need innocent recreation, not ouly to 
keep the balance true between body and mind, 
but morally as well, to give a safety-valve to 
latent forces which otherwise may work de- 
struction. 


The superintendent of public schools in 
| Louisiana reports more than a thousand free 
| schools there; aud wearly all of these, estab- 
lished within the last ten years. The uniform 
testimony is, that the prejudice which in- 
fluenced the whites to deprive their children 
of education, rather than have them educated 
in the same schouls with colored children, is 
«ying out. Many who withdrew their chil- 
dren from the schools have reconsidered the 
matter, and sent them back. There are many 
schvuois composed entirely of white pupils, and 
others entirely of colored ones; but there are 
also many schools where the two races are 
taught together—in some cases by a white 
teacher, and in some by a colored one. The 
| work of establishing schools seems to have 


| been done wisely and with a liberal spirit. 








inquiry from old, experienced cultivators, and | Where there are pupils enough for two schools 
from those who have collected the traditions | in the same neighborhood, the races have sep- 
| of orange-growing, and the result seems to be | arated by a common couseut; yet of the sev- 


euty public scbuols in the city of New Orleans, 
several contain pupils of buth races, and the 
report says that in such instances the colored 
pupils are treaied with more kiuduess by their 
white fellows than they would be in a great 
many northern cities. Thus it is easy to see, 
that a right basis is being laid for an intelli- 
gent and friendly community. Our friends of 
tbe Suuth will see that justice always pays, and 
is always safe. 


The people of Chicago, are earnestly discuss- 
ing the necessity of establishing an industrial 
schvol for children. The Post of thatcity weil 
saysi:— 

We supply asylums for the insane; hospitals 
for druukards; alins-houses for paupers; jails 








infants in the building, but recommended | for criminals, We constantly manufacture the 


classes who fill these institutions, and, from 


| time to time, we gather im the aged reprobates. 
| We even house our hags. But we permit the 
would be induced to take them in charge, | boys and girls who will become the reprobates 


to roam the streets in idleness, dirt, and want, 
until hunger and viciousness drive them to 
theft or kindred depravity. Then we take 
care of thet at public expense. 

Is it not time that folly such as this, no less 
stupid than criminal, should cease? It is true 
that we have a reform school fur boys; but we 
have not even that little for girls. 

“* * # *# «& 


A city industrial school has become a neces- 
sity of Chicago. The children must be saved 
from themselves, from the streets, from the 
jails. The institution should have nothing of 
a penal character about it. It should be made 
as respectable and attractive as any public 
school. Contractors will be very glad to fur- 
nish work in the doing of which the children 
will learn a useful trade, and be enabled to 
earn honestly what they would other wise steal, 

It would-be exceedingly unwise to have such 
an institution attached, as som: may promptly 
suggest, to the House of Correction. There 
must be no odium about it. A child must be 
able to go into an industrial school, and come 
out of it, without acquiring a stigma to mark 
him afterward with a ticket-of leave, The ine 
dustrial school should be protective and re- 
formatory, wot pusiiive. We educate the 
rich nowin the honorable professions. We 
may surely save the poor from a deeper pover- 
ty, from crime, for their sake and our own, 
from infamy and penal servitude, by award'ng 
them their pro rata of the taxes their fathers 
pay. An industrial school has ten times the 
claim to public support that a high school has, 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLORED MEN. 


The political convention of colored men, 
held April 11th and 12th, in New Orleans, 
will, in all respects, compare favorably with 
any other similar convention. It was called 
to order by Lieut. Gov. Rainser of South Car- 
olina, who, in a well-put, short address, stat- 
ed the object of the convention. 

Fifty-two delegates were present from thir- 
teen States. Frederic Douglass was chosen 
permanent president. 

Mr. Rapier offered the following:— 

Resolved, That we, in the name of the col- 
ored men of the United States, repudiate any 
sympathy with the late Labor Retorm Cun- 
vention, held at Coluinbus, and also the Cun- 
vention of Liberal Republicans called for the 
1st of May, at Cincinnati, 

As this resolution might be construed to re- 
flect upon Charles Sumner, it was referred to 
the committee on resolutions, and so far as 
we have seen, was not heard of afterward. 

The convertion adopted a platform and res- 
olutions, which, after expressing regret fur the 
necessity which called their convention into 
existence, were duly offered as follows:— 

First—We thank God for the friends of uni- 
versal liberty in this and other lands, the 
bravery of our colored soldiers, and the loyal- 
ty of the colored people for our emancination, 
our citizenship, and our enfranchisement. 

Second—Owing our political emancipation 
in this country to Republican legislation, to 
which all other parties aud pvlitical shades of 
opinion were unjustly and bitwerly opposed, 
we would be bliud to our prospects, and false 
to our best interests, did we identify ourselves 
with any other organization; and, as all roads 
out of the Republican party lead iuto the 
Democratic camp, we pledge our unswerving 
devotion to the support of the nominees of the 
Philadelpbia convention. 

Third—We siucerely and gratefully indorse 
the administration of President Grant in 
maintaining our liberties, protecting our priv- 
ileges, and punishing our enemies; iu the 
dawn of the recognition of the claims of men, 
without regard to color, by appuiuting us to 
important offices, at home aud abruad; in the 
assurance that he has given us to defeud our 
rights; and while we in our gratefuluess ac- 
knowledge and appreciate his efforts in be- 
halt of equal rights, we are not uuminiful of 
his glory as a suidier, and his exalved virtues 
as a Statesman. 

Fourth—Our thanks are due. and are here- 
by tendered, wo President Graut for over-riding 
precedents of prejudice in better recognition 
of the services of men without regard w color 
in sume parts of the couutry, aud we earnest- 
ly pray that the coloured Republicans of States 
where there are no tederal positions given to 
colored men may uo longer be iguured, but 
that they may be stimulaved by some recugui- 
tion of federal patronage. 

The fifth resolution expresses a large meas- 
ure of gratitude to Charles Sumner, aud faith 
in the assurance of this good, great, and 
beloved patriot, that he will be as faithful 
to the Republican party in the future as he 
has been unfaltering in the past. 

The sixth compliments Colfax for his cast- 
ing vote, as President of the Senate, in favor 
of equality before the law as indicated in the 
supplementary civil-rights bill, as it passed 
the Senate by virtue of that casting vote. 

The seventh appeals to the justice of the. 
Americau people, against the cruel prejudice 
which still dogs yhe steps of colored men 
every where. 

The eighth we give entire, as a proof of the 
way in which the vote protects the voter. 

Eighth—That wherever republicans have 
betrayed their colored constituencies, we rec- 
ommend that bette meu be elected to succeed 
them, and especially we du pledge ow selves 
tv elect successors in Congress, whenever we 
have the power, to every republican who vot- 
ed agaiust or dudgeu the supplementary civil- 
rights bill recently introduced in the United 
States Senaie by Huon. Charles Sumner, and 
also successors tu those whu shall not show 
a satisfactory record ou the civil-rights bill 
now in the Uuited States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

So the colored men have taken square hold 
of their newly acquired rights as citizens, and 
they show both that they are to be trusted, 
and that they know what is good for them- 
selves. L. 8. 
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POETRY. | 
MY PRAYER. 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 
I asked the Lord that I might worthierbe, | 
Might grow in faith, and hope, and charity; | 
And straight, “Go, feed my lambs!” he an- | 
swered me, 


“Nay, Lord!” I cried. 
avail 

To cleaiise my spirit? Heart and courage fail, 

And sins prevent, and foes and fears assail.” 


And still, “Go, feed my lambs!’’ was all I 
heard. 

But shill I rest upon that simple word ? 

Was th.t, indeed, my message from my Lord ? 


Behold, [ thought that he his hand would lay 

On my sick soul, and words of healing say, 

And charm the plague-spot from my heart 
away. 


Half wr sth, I turned to go; but, oh! the look 
He on ‘ie cast—a gaze I could not brook ; 
With dep relentings all my spirit shook. 


“Oh! dearest Lord,’’ I cried, “I will obey. 

Say what thou wilt! Only lead thou the 
way; 

For, fo!lowing thee, my footsteps shall not 
stray.” 


“Can outward deeds 


He took meat my word. He went before; 

He léd ine to the dwellings of the poor, 

Where wolfeyed Want keeps watch beside 
the door. 


He beckoned me, and I essayed to go 

Where Sin or Crime, more sad than Want and 
Woe, 

Hold carnival, and Vice walks to and fro. 


And when I faltered at the sight, he said: 

“Behold I died for such! These lands have 
bled, 

This side for such has piercéd been!” He said: 


**Is the discip!e greater than his Lord ? 

The servant than his Master?” Oh! that 
word ; 

It smote me like a sharp, two-edgéd sword! 


And since that hour, if any work of mine 
Has been accepted by my Lord as sign 
That I was following in his steps divine ; 


If, serving others (though imperfectly), 
My own poor life bas worthier come to be, 
And I have grown in faith and charity, 


Dear Lord, be thine the glory! Thou hast 
wrought, 

All unaware, the blessing that I sought. 

Oh, that these lips might praise Thee as they 
ought! 

—Independent 





A HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAGEDY. 


BY E. L. TURNER. 


One day, as I wandered, I heard a complaining, 
And saw a poor woman, the picture of 
gloom ; 
She glared at the mud on her door-step (’twas | 
raining), 
And this was her wail as she wielded her 
broom : 
“Qh! life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade, and riches will flee, 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they 
double, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 
“There's too much of worriment goes to a 
bonnet; 
There’s too much of ironing goes to a shirt ; 
There’s nothing that pays for the time you 
waste on it; 
There’s nothing that lasts but trouble and 
dirt. 
“In March it is mud; it’s slush in December; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with 
dust; 
In fall, the leaves litter; in muggy September, 
The wall-paper rots and the candlesticks 
rust. 


‘*There are worms in the cherries, and slugs 





in the roses, 
And ants in the sugar, and mice in the pies; 
The rubbish or spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flies. 
“Its sweeping at six, and its dusting at seven; 
It’s victuals at eight and it’s dishes at nine; 
It’s potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We scarce break our fast ere we plan how 
to dine. 
“With grease and with grime, from corner to 
center, 
Forever at war and forever alert. 
No rest for a day lest the enemy enter— 
Ispend my whole life in a struggle with 
dirt. 
“Last night, in my dream, I was stationed for- 
ever 


| 


MISCELLANY. 


MORRIS’S NURSE. 


“Believe me, I give it up. I shall never 





and, though my profession gives me the right 


folly that is worse, behind each lovely mask. 

“So I give it all up. I shall live out m 
bachelor life, and, when I die leave my sav- 
ings to Jack. You know Jack, my sister's 
son, that scamp of seven years’ old? 

“For the rest, life is easy. I have sitters on 
my list fora twelvemwonth from now. But the 
people who come for their portraits are rarely 
of the pictuesque order; I hate the whole 
bank-president lot. They are all of one type, 
American successful men! 

“Now and then I catch a doctor, with a 
keen face instinct with thought and feeling; 
but he is a rare bird, and seldom stays long 
enough to be caged in canvas. 

“T’ve been working hard for a holiday, until 
I almost envy those landscape fellows who 
can take their pleasure as they go. But mine 
is the higher art, I know; and, when I take to 
trees, it will be when I have ceased to seek for 
the one divine face, the possible woman. 

“Ah! there I contradict myself again! No 
matter, I do it every day! I have ceased to 
hope for her, but I shall seek her, I believe, all 
my life! 

“To-morrow I go down toSandbank, and take 
Jack with me. Why Sandbank? Why not 
Newport, or Long Branch? Simply because 
Iam tired out with “society,” and take refuge 
in the under-world. In this out-of-the-way 
spit of beach, I shall see nothing but excursion- 
ists and that sort. Till I see you again, Joe. 
Entirely yours, NED.” 

The Directory says of me, ‘‘Ramsay, Ed- 
ward, Artist, No.41 —— Place.’”’ ButI quar- 
rel with the Directory in one respect; there 
are artists in hair, and in whitewash! Behold 
me then, on the early Saturday morning, affix: 
ing to the sign which proclaims me “Portrait- 
Painter,” a card with “gone till September 
15th” on it. 

Jack waits, whistling, in the passage, a little 
too conscious of his new knickerbockers ; and 
I shoulder my straps, and off we go. 

In the cars, it happens to be a “colored” ex- 
cursion-day, and I am enjoying the rich voices, 
the flashing teeth, the happy-go lucky laugh- 
ter, and the flying ribbons from all parts of the 
train. One familiar face, Harry Morris, read- 
ing his newspaper as though his life depended 
on it. He looks up for an instant as we leave 
a station, and Iam recognized. Tomy amaze- 
ment, he is going to Sandbank, too. 

“My family are there at the Excursion 
House. They find it very amusing.” 

“Any other New Yorkers?” 

“Two or three,” naming some quiet people. 

“What takes you there, Morris, of al] men?” 

“Well, it’s cheap in the first place, and, be- 
sides, it suits my wife. She has the summer- 
cold, the what do you call the new name for 
asthma ?—hay fever, and no place suits her but 
Sandbank. The air is lovely, so fine and dry! 
We come every summer, and always find some 
people we know. But you don't know my 
wite,”’ interrupting himself. 

I was trying to remember which particular 
Philadelphia girl he had married years ago, 
and getting off the usual speech for such occa- 
sions, when Jack created a diversion, and Mor- 
ris subsided into bis newspaper again. 

Dame Eleanor Maulsby presided over the 
Excursion House at Sandbank, at least over 
that part of it reserved for ‘“‘permanent quests.” 
To my amazement it was quiet and well-or- 
dered; a wing of the great hotel fronting the 
south beach, while the arrangements for the 
excursion people were all on the north side 
and quite shut out by the bathing-houses and 
offices from our sheltered cove. The Morises 
were not idiots, after all, as I had said in my 
haste. 

The Dame regretted, *‘I can give thee only 


a small room this week,’’ she said, “but it has | 


a good view,’ and she threw open the win- 


| dow. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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On a little bare isle in the midst of the sea; | 


My one chance of life, with a ceaseless endeav- 
or, 


To sweep off the waves e’re they swept over | 


me. 
“Alas! ’twas no dream—again I behold it! 
1 yield; I am helpless my fate to avert!’ 
She roiled down her sleeves, her apron she 
folded ; 


Stepping out on the wide piazza which ran 
round the third story, “I should think it had,’’ 
said I. 

‘But thee will not walk on the piazza, it 
is not customary.” 

Smilingly | acquiesced in the caution, which 
plainly meant, “Keep your windows shut, and 
don’t disturb the existing arrangements !’’ 

“But Jack may go?’ said I, inquiringly. 
Accordingly, Jack went, and was soon engag- 


ed in an animated acquaintance with some | 


young Morrises. 

“Plague on it! I’ve come down here to be 
free as a sand-snipe, and etiquette confronts 
me on my very window-sill!” I soliloquized, 
as I drew the cautious shutter close. “I shall 
"? 


leave to-morrow ! 
With a sigh for the flannel-shirt, reposing 


| softly in my valise, I was about to leave the 


| 
' 
| 


| 





room, when a sweet voice on the piazza out- 
side arrested me. 

**Yes, you may go down to the beach;” and 
there was a skipping and tramping of children 


Then lay down and died, and v-4s buried in | on the piazza, vanishing through a door at the 


dirt! 


end of the cvrridor. 


| movement outside the window, and a chair | holding it there with up-lifted arms, and rest- 


was drawn out. 
| Will it be imputed to me as reproach that 
| I looked through the blind? I wanted to see 
| Morris’s wife, before I met her. 
But it wasn’t Morris’s wife, or anybody’s 


knee. Drawn close to her throat on the other 


shoulder, and falling to the floor, was a dark | dress and fair white bodice. 


blue cloak or mantle. The child's head was 


nestled close to the fair white sleeve; and, as | makes, rarer, even than before? There was 
if to make the clasp still tighter, her hand | a flush and more of life about the figure as the 


| pressed firmly a fold of the cloak. 

| There was all of maternity in the attitude, 
| forward, the perfect face above it was not 
| bent over the child. 

I cannot fitly paint the face in words, 
Dark brown hair, with the pure white parting 
line dividing it to the knot coiled low on the 
neck, brushed softly back at the temples and 
falling behind the ear. A broad virginal brow, 


slight trouble in it as though some undefined 
sorrow lay beneath and beating at its temples. 
Dark blue eyes, with a far-away look in them, 
as they looked out to sea. But if the sorrow 
was undefined in the brow, it was plainly told 
in the curve of the beautiful mouth. Pure 
sweet lips, made for smiles and dimples, but 
parted with a weary droop in the pale, pink 
lines. 

It was an exquisite face, so young, so maid- 
enly, that, as I gazed, the puzzle grew. She 
was evidently a mother, her attitude confirm- 
ed it; and yet those girlish eyes and that fair, 
young cheek! 

I scarce ventured to breath as I looked 
thiough the blind. I might ask Morris to let 
his wife sit to me, but when again could I 
find that perfect pose ? I did not dare to move 
for card or pencil, but stood there, vainly try- 
ing to photograph it on memory, when the 
sitting came to an end. 

A bell rang in some down-stairs’ region, and 
a stout Irish girl appeared on the piazza. My 
Madonna delivered up the baby to her, drew 
the cloak over her disarranged drapery, stood 
for a minute looking out.to sea, and vanished 
through the window. As I, too, retreated, an 
Irish croon arose from the chair she had occu- 
pied; and an aggressive “hushing” followed 
the dreamy silence that had held me spell- 
bound. 

At tea-time, I hastened to join Morris; but 
he was munching his toast in solitary state. 

“Shall L not see Mrs. Morris this evening, 
then?” I asked, somewhat chagrined. 

“My wife is not well enough to come down 
stairs to-night. Whenever there is a land- 
breeze, she is very sensitive. Even Sandbank 
does not give her perfect escape from her 
enemy.” 

Is it possible, thought I, that hay-fever can 
bring that exquisite sadness into Mrs. Morris’s 
face? Go to, I am a fool with my sentiment! 
That undefined trouble is nothing, after all, 
but a summer cold! 

Thinking thus, the spell seemed broken, 
the halo to vanish from the graceful head, I 
could speak of her now as a mere woman. So 
I said frankly. 

“IT must confess to you, Morris, that I have 
| seen her. Through my window on the piazza. 
| It you will allow me to speak as an artist, she 
is the most beautiful woman I ever saw.” 

Morris was delighted of course, and poured 
forth a volume of marital rhapsody, to which I 
| listened with indifferent ear. It was all very 
| fine for him to think so,—that she was an angel 
| and a darling; but it did not seem to fit some- 
| how, and was as if the fine gold of the picture 
| had grown suddenly dim by being breathed 


| upon. 
| But he must have reported me duly to Mrs. 


| Morris, for, later in the evening, he brought 
me a message from her: “She would be glad 
to know me, and the next time I saw her on 
the piazza, I must come out and shake hands.” 
| Another downfall! I did not like the mes- 
sage. I should so decidedly prefer a formal 
introduction in the drawing-room to a “how- 
d’ye-do” to her husband's friend on that nur- 








| meet the woman with power enough to hold | wife that I looked out upon. Framed by the | though the child had been playing with it, 
me—for life! I cannot love a plain woman, | low arch of the piazza, with the hazy, blue | but the soft rumple about it was free, thank 
| light overhanging the sea for a back-ground, heaven! from the frizzes and crimps that dis- 
to look into many a beautiful face, I find | was a Raphael Madonna. One arm held her | figure other women. Still the same graceful 
naught but vanity,or vacancy, or a wicked | baby to her breast, the elbow resting on her | drapery, though the up-raised arms threw 


| but, though the resting elbow threw the figure out through my window, but. to remember me 


the chastest brow I ever looked on, but a | to introduce myself as your husband's friend, 


sery balcony. I wished she had said nothing, | been, to elevate the laboring class, and espe- 
aud I privately resolved to leave by the next cially women, to that standard of intelligence 
noon-train. I had not come down to Sand- | and worth that must command universal re- 


ing her head against its cambric drapery. 
Another picture pose? I looked at her | 
openly now, for I was sure she could not see | 
me, she was so intent on the sea and the cloud, 
Her hair was falling a little more loosely, as 


back the cloak, and showed the dark stuff 


Can this woman know what a picture she 


sun streamed broad upon her. 
I had just enough of sense left, not to step 


decorously of a door at the end of the corridor. 
It opened directly behind her, and she turned 
with some surprise at the sound of my foot- 
steps. A deep color flashed over cheek and 
brow, which died away into a perfect pallor, as 
I approached her, hat in hand. 

“IT have your kind permission, Mrs. Morris, 


Edward Ramsay.” 

But she had turned away at my first word, 
though it had not been intended tor her, and, 
taking the child from its perch, was preparing 
to rise. 

Possibly, the hay-fever adds deafness to its 
other disadvantages thought I, with the streak 
of comicality that would always rise at thought 
of Morris’s wife; and I came nearer, repeating 
my words in a stupid way enough. 

She rose and turned, “I am not Mrs. Mor- 
ris,” she said, quietly, and, with a slight incli- 
nation of her head, gathered up the baby and 
wraps to leave the piazza. 

But the cord of her cloak had caught in the 
chair, and as she hastily pulled at it, I hada 
chance for my apology, and one more gauché 
was never made by man! 

“I beg pardon, madam, for the intrusion, but 
I thought to find Mrs. Morris here. Her hus- 
band told me his was the only baby in the 
house !”’ 

Again the crimson blush as she tore the cord 
from its knot in the chair, and walked quickly 
away. But as she reached her witldow, some 
sudden resolution seemed to possess her; she 
faced me, and said in a voice that was singular- 
ly sweet and sad,— 

“This is Mrs. Morris’s baby, and,” faltering a 
little, but still outspoken and clear, “I am its 
purse !’’—To be continued. 
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RESPECT FOR WORK. 


ALBANY, March 30, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—As my article in the 
JOURNAL of March 9th, entitled, “Woman, 
Wages and Crime,”’ has been under the ban of 
rather severe criticism, you will please allow 
me a few words in reply or explanation. 

It was not my intention to approve or up- 
hold the course pursued by the unfortunate 
young lady I cited. The fact was mentioned 
simply to illustrate the temptations and dis- 
couragements which so often cross the track 
of a young girl without parents, home, or mon- 
ey, who realizes for the first time in her life, 
that she must depend wholly upon her own 
exertions for a livelihood. I meant to call 
attention to the unpardonable injustice which 
gives such trivial remuneration for energetic 
and faithful service. I now want to ask the 
prayers and earnest efforts of those advanced 
in years and experience to sbield in every possi- 
ble way the young women who are employed as 
servants, sewing-girls, clerks, or wherever they 
may be found, proffering a friendly smile, and 
speaking a few gentle words of advice and en- 
couragement as chance offers, 

We little know the vast amount of good of- 
ten accomplished through this medium, 

Ah! How little we, who are nursed in the 
lap of purity and plenty, know the struggles 
privations, and hardships of those who are 
cast out upon the world’s tide, to sink or swim 
as chance decides. 

But so far from approving of the harlot’s 
wicked course, I count myself among the 
very last to nod at sin in either sex, or in any 
| form. My humble efforts are, and ever have 








bank to be bothered with ladies, who would | spect, and increase the price of woman’s | 


want to go out sailing, and crabbing, and that | wages. 


sort of thing! 
And yet the memory of that beautiful face 
, looked out at me reproachfully, while it faded. 
, Iclosed my eyes to it roughly, I am afraid, say- 
ing it was only a pretty woman, holding her 
child in @ manner Raphael's own, and all the 
virginal sadness in it was but a painter's dream. 


| However, the next morning, curiosity triumph- | 
ed. It bad been a cloudy sunrise, but just | 


Had I a young sister, for whom I 
must choose between the life of the demi- 
monde or constant drudgery at the wash-tub, 
I would quickly say the wash-tub, most assur- 
edly the wash-tub. Yet, as Christians, we 
lack too much the grace of charity. It is to 
| the truly repentent that the out-stretched 
| hand of charity should ever gladly be extend- 
ed. 

I am well aware, both from my own expe- 





| 


after breakfast there was a grand rolling away | rience and extensive observation, that the 


of the overhanging clouds, and the sun shot 


majority of girls employed in domestic labor 


| across the sea a golden dart, bringing outin a | are illiterate, and have but little taste for re- 
! 


. | 
wonderful green light each sail and spar of a 


ship in the bay. I flung open my window to 

see it better, I had gone to my room for some 

tackle for Jack, and as I fastened back the 

shutter, I saw the lovely figure of the day be- 
fore, quite at the other end of the piazza. 

She was sitting as before, but she had pois- 





finement or refined society; yet I believe a 
mistress may have untold influence for good, 
upon these even, if she will, without stepping 
beneath her own position in the least. After 
a careful review, I fail to find any clause in 
my article where I have “demanded” equal 
social intercourse. Yet I do say it is for the 





There was still a slight ' ed the baby lightly on the railing, and was | interest of the mistress, as well as the servant, 





when the former are fortunate enough to en- 
gage help of refinement and literary culture, 
(which is sometimes the case), to appreciate 
their good fortune, by treating them kindly 


; and with proper politeness as becomes the 


true lady. Liberal wages, also, should be 
given, and thus encourage others from the 
middle walks to seek these situations, with q 
feeling that they are not constantly to be re- 
minded of their poverty. To do this, the mis- 
tress need not diminish her own comfort or 
dignity, while she contributes much to the hap- 
piness of those around her without any sacrifice 
whatever on her part. 

We are too apt to forget that the poor have 
just as acute feelings as we, and that often, in 
the wonderful vicissitudes of life, wealth ex- 
changes hands with poverty—that we each 
alike possess a never-dying soul to save, and 
that the great leveler, Death, reserves no 
larger spot of earth for the rich man than for 
poor Lazarus, 

I can but believe that so soon as the princi- 
ples I advocate are fully understood and prac- 
ticed by those in search of good help, accompa- 
nied by liberal wages, the supply will be far 
easier to attain; fur those worthy educated 
girls, constantly coming from comfortable 
homes in the country, who now shrink from 
the menial servitude imposed upon Biddy and 
Bridget, rush to the mill, store, work-shop, 
almost anywhere, so that they escape the 
brand of a servant. I regret it is so, yet can 
see no remedy save those lreferto. cc. J.C, 





MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


The Irish gentleman who remarked thatthe 
best way to ‘make both ends meet’’ was to 
“burn the candle at both ends” took a very 
cheerful view of a lugubrious subject. Prob- 
lems there are, in science, in morals, and in 
theology, which will puzzle philosophers to 
the end of time; but the grand arcanum, how 
to make both ends meet, troubles a thousand 
brains for every one which disturbs itself about 
the origin of species, freedom, and necessity, 
or “fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abso- 
lute.” He who has discovered it may very 
well dispense with many other items of use- 
ful knowledge, certain that he may evermore 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree while no 
bailiffs shall make him afraid; while he who 
fails to find it out may grow old, like Solon, 
learning something else every day, and yet be 
a miserable fool at the end of the chapter. 
True, there is, theoretically, something chival- 
rous and “fast’’ in being a spendthrift. Noth- 
ing is more unromantic than to pay one’s 
butcher’s bills every week; and, on the other 
band, it is almost heroic to talk like Rochester 
of trees as ‘‘an excrescence of the earth pro- 
vided by nature for the payment of debts;” or 
to say like the Frenchman, ‘‘My debts! Why 
on earth should J think of my debts ?—Ca re- 
garde mes créanciers.” But practically, some- 
how, when it comes to the actual result of suc- 
ceeding or failing in making both ends meet, 
it must be admitted the preference lies in favor 
of the man who succeeds, and consequently 
can look the world in the face; and against 
the man who fails, and as the inevitable result 
is driven either to a dozen mean shifts, or to 
accept ubligations of that particular kin 1 which 
it takes no special virtue to feel it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Some years 
ago, a literary personage, anxious to procure 
authentic memorials of certain self-made men 
of the manufacturing districts, sent round 
blank forms to their gquondam fellow-workmen, 
requesting that they might be filled up with 
reminiscences. A space was left on each form 
for the most salient characteristics of the per- 
son whose biography was to be written; and 
or this space, in one case, was inscribed the 
solemn remark, “His greatest peculiarity was 
the intense sense he manifested, at all periods 
of his life, of the inestimable value of ready 
money.” The “peculiarity’’ has perhaps been 
shared by a few other persons; but we have 
bo doubt it contributed very essentially to the 
eventual edification of Mr. A——’s colossal for. 
tune. To possess this delightful “ready money,” 
and to “make both ends meet,” are very near- 
ly the same problem; and, to solve them, there 
are obviously two methods, and two only: 
first, to live within one’s income, which for all 
of us, except millionaires, may be described a8 
the method of saving; second, to add to one’s 
income enough to cover all current expenses, 
which may be described as the method of earn- 
ing. Let us say a few words of each of these 
plans. 

Nothing would be more amusing, were it not 
also a little melancholy, than to assist at 4 
family council of ways and means, when it has 
been recognized that retrenchments must be 
made somewhere, and the question is to be de- 
bated, “What shall we do to save?” If the 
case be not very serious, and some moderate 
reductions will bring both ends of the family 
income satisfactorily together, no urgent ne- 
cessity checks the lively feelings of the house 
hold committee, and as each one hears his oF 
her particular luxury proffered for sacrifice, 
the effect is electric, ‘What!’ cries paterfa- 
milias, “give up our little dinner-parties, the 
one kind of society I care fur, and which all 
our friends seem to enjoy so much!’ “Don’t 
say a word,” screams materfamilias, “about 
the dear girls’ dresses. Surely you would not 
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have them go out as dowdies and frights?” 
“Bosh!” growles brother John, “my cigars and 
the two poor hacks I keepcost nothing, literally 
nothing. Look at that new piano just bought 
for Jaue!’’ “Pianos don’t run up stable bills,’”’ 
puts in Jane in a dolorous quaver. And so the 
argument goes on. Andin households of nar- 
power means, the cabs, the wine, the servant's 
wages, the coals, the candles, and the weekly 
bills, all come under solemn scrutiny, and 
nearly always with the same results. There 
are invariably the best of reasons why, though 
economy in the abstract is good and even in- 
dispensable, economy in the particular item 
suggested is specially undesirable, even im- 
practicable. At the end of the longest and 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally 
rests where it did at the beginning. Only one 
case have we known where a retrenchment 
was agreed on unanimously by all the persons 
concerned. Neither food, nor fuel, nor light, | 
nor servants, nor expenses of locomotion could 
be curtailed, though each of these departments 
was managed on rather lax principles in the | 
house in question. But one great thing could | 
be done. The Times should be taken in future 
—not to keep—only to read! Whether so rad- 
ical a refurm enabled that frugal family to 
make both ends meet ever afterwards we are 
unable to say. 

Seriously, the real thing to be done is not 
to pare and pinch at little details—a process 
extremely aggravating to the temper, and 
which the ever-growing prices of all articles of 
consumption must continually render seem- 
ingly nugatory. Theaxe should be laid lower, 
and where retrenchment is necessary at all, 
it should be done in the shape of a reduction 
in the framework, not in the minor prices of 
which the household puzzle is composed. Car- 
riages and horses, a man-servant, 4 woman- 
servant, the practice of giving dinners or even- 
ing parties, in extreme cases the habitation of 
a house larger or in a more expensive locality 
than is necessary—these are the reductions 
which alone really tell on an income, and ef- 
fect the purpose for which they are made. 
People shrink from them because their neigh- 
bors notice them, while they think they will 
not notice the pinching and paring on the 
old model; but the man who dislikes to have 
his acquaintance know that he is resolved 
to live within his income deserves to be in 
difficulties, and as to the inconvenience and 
privation entailed by such wholesale reduc- 
tions of style of living, they are infinitely small- 
er than the eternal worry of looking after every 
trifling detail, a course which never fails in 
the long run to prove a pennuy-wise-and-pound- 
foolish plan of life. Well within the income, 
whatever that income may happen to be, and 
a liberal margin for freedom in detail, or to 
meet chance emergencies, this is the real pbi- 
losuphy of economy. 

But there is a method far more pleasant 
than that of retrenchment for “making both 
ends meet,’’ It is the method of earning money 
instead of saving it. In the classes of society 
in which such earnings, or at It ast the attempt 
at earning, is a matter of course for both wen 
and women, there is a ten-fuld more cheerful 
spirit than in that hapless class just a grade 
higher, wherein the ladies are too “genteel’’ 
to think of adding to the family means (ex- 
cept by a marriage more or less mercenary), 
and wherein therefore it depends on the 
chance of there being a male bread-winner, 
industrious, healtby, furtunate, and generous 
enough to bear up single-handed the seven 
women who, in such cases, always cling in 
apocalyptic fashion to his skirts. Of course, 
where there is a large fixed income from lands 
or other investments, things may all go 
straight for many years; but even here, un- 
less the lands or other investments produce 
an income increasing at the same rapid ratio 
as the general increase in the cost of living, 
there must always come a day when the 
dread problem of how to make both ends 
meet will stare the proprietors in the face, and 
force them to have recourse either to the 
method of saving or the method of earning, as 
they best may chvose. But when in a family 
it is the wish of everybody to earn, how pa- 
thetic are the debates (worse than those 
about retrenchment) which take place to de- 
termine how that most desirable process of 
earning is to be commenced! 

Of course the first idea of every human | 
creature who can hold a pen is that grand ref- | 
uge of the destitute—literature. Everybody 
knows somebody who “writes for the maga- 
zines,” and is reported to obtain from that 
abounding source a perfect Pactolus of wealth, 
which of course can easily be partially divert- 
ed so far as to irrigate the small domain of the 
ambitious Ernest or Anna, who is saluted by 
the rest of the family asthe future glory of the 
house. Then comes all the dreary story of 
tormenting friends for an iutroductionu—“only 
an introduction, because a new author's works, 
they are told, are sadly neglected if not proper- 
ly introduced”—and then the good natured 
editor's civil refusal of the manuscript with 
“many thanks,” or (more fatal far) his indulg- 
eut acceptance of a mediocre performance, 
and the consequent firm persuasion of the un- 
happy writer, and all bis or her relations, that 
by bringing sufficient force of interest to bear, 
the way to fame and wealth is clear. Or there 








are, perhaps, other hopes, from paintings by 
Maria, which the great Mr. Dauber, R. A., 


once observed were “very pretty;” or songs 
composed by brother Robert, “which used to 
be so admired by the young ladies when he 
sang them in Lackmansville.” It is all pretty 
much the same. Amateur literature, amateur 
art, at firsc without training, and at last 
brought forward, not because there is any 
thing true or wise to be said, or any beauty to 
to be created, but simply because money is 
wanted, can never be of real and permanent 
avail. Literature and art are noble profes- 
sions, not flowery paths into which any one can 
turn who chooses. The wise course for those 
who seriously desire to make money, and who 
have not hitherto done anything of the kind, or 
received the training qualifying them to do so, 
is to forbear from looking always along the 
plane of their own social level, ora little above 
it, but rather to turn their eyes somewhat be- 
low, and see whether there, where their gent- | 
ler breeding will place them at an advantage 
over competitors, they cannot do something to | 
better their state. 
One thing is certain: making money is a | 
more pleasant process on the whole than sav | 
ing it; but there is no making money without | 
some sacrifice of leisure, of pride, of enjoyments | 
of various kinds, and all habits of idleness and | 
self-indulgence. One kind of money-getting 
calls for greater sacrifice of one sort, and an- 
other of another, but there is always some- 
thing to be sacrificed. Let these things be 
carefully considered at the outset, and the 
choice made where the self-denial shall be, 
either in saving or in earning, and then there 
will be more chance for success in the grand | 
experiment—how to make both ends meet.— | 
Every Saturday. 








GEORGE ELIOT. 


The remarkable Englishwoman who writes 
under the name of George Eliot is a much 
greater woman, or at least possesses a much 
greater mind, than her French contemporary, 
who writes under the name of George Sand, 
That her reputation as a novelist is not 
more European is owing principally to the fact 
that she is dispassionate in the representation 
of passion. Her large brain calmly judges the 
instincts and emotions of her sensitive and 
sympathetic heart. She looks at passion with 
a divining eye, but she also looks through it. 
Reflection masters sensibility, and exalts duty 
at the expense of desire. We are never swept 
away, as in the novels of George Sand, by the 
practical fallacies on which is based the whole 
logic of passion. It would be unjust to say | 
that George Sand is not thoughtful, but George | 
Eliot is more than thoughtful, she is essential- 
ly athinker. When we compare her, in this 
respect, with such novelists as Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Reade, and Trollope, with Jane Austen, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Gaskell, and the author of 
‘Jane Eyre,” we are at once impressed with | 
her superiority to them in width and wealth | 
of mind. Recognized as one of the most em- 
inent delineators of individual character, es- 
pecially of its humblest and most rustic forms, 
she at the same time indicates a philosophic 
capacity which commands the respect of such 
prodigies of mere understauding as Herbert 
Spencer and JohnStuart Mill. She is, in fact, 
the one person of thoroughly trained scholar- 
ship, of systematized views of the whole scope 
of human life, of exact knowledge of what are 
called “the sciences,’’ who in the present cen- 
tury has written novels. Hence the peculiar 
reputation she eujoys among the cultivated 
classes of England and the United States, 
Her admirers almost form a clique. We vivid- 
ly remember a conversation we had with an 
accomplished Euglishman, who was “outside 
the circle’ of George Eliot’s champions. He 
admitted her power and influence, but thought 
“the thing was overdone.” Even in his crit- 
icisms, however, he implied that the admir- 
ation of her various talents and accomplish- 
ments was widely diffused throughout Great 
Britain, aud that, four once at least, a woman 
had proved her inteliectual capacity to compete 
with the best of l.ving masculine minds, 

The compichensiveuess of George Eliot’s 
intellect, and the extent and certainty of her 
experience and scholarship, are, in her novels, 
implied rather than directly expressed, because 
she only gives the results of ker investigation, 
and suppresses all the processes. Indeed, no 
writer is less inclined to pedantry, less disposed 
to that vice of language which has been called 
the art of putting into words of four syllables 
ideas which are in only oue. She shyly insin- 
uates her subtle observations, or makes the 
thoughts start up so naturally from the story 
or the characters, that they are not obtrusive- 
ly prominent, and can be overlouked by read- 
ers who are attracted only by the incidents or 
persons. 

Her power of characterization, her humor, 
her pathos, her sentiment, the singular sim- 
plicity, grace, melody, and beauty of ber style, 
cau hardly fail of being appreciated by the av- 
erage novel reader.— Boston Globe. 





Gum ARaABiCc.—The useful little mucilage 
bottle which bas come to be so indispensable 
upon every editorial table, is filled with this 
adhesive article dissolved in water, and com- 
bined oftentimes with other ingredients, which 
are generally mere adulterations. The wost 
familiar objects about us are often least un- 
derstood, and probably few can pause to ask 
the question what is gum Arabic, aud from 
whence does it come? In Morvecco, about the 
middle of November, that is, after a rainy sea- 








son, 4 gummy juice exudes spontaneously from 
the trunks and branches of the acacia tree. 


and round drops, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of different colors as it comes from red or 


cember the Moors encamp on the borders of 


sacks, and transported on the backs of camels 


| lous! 


receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage 


It gradually thickens in the furrow down 
which it runs, and assumes the form of oval 


white gum trees. About the middle of De- 
the forest, and the harvest lasts for a full | 
month. The gum is packed in large leather | 


and bullocks to seaports for shipment. The 

harvest occasion is made one of great rejoi- 

cing, and the people for the time being, almost 

live on the gum which is very nutritious and | 
fattening. Such is the commercial story of 
this simple but very useful article, which is 

next in convenience on an editor's table to the 

all-potent and indispensable scissors. 


HUMOROUS. 


A Ready Answer.— A man arriving home 
at a late hour a little the worse fur too much 
supper, hatless and coatless, was asked by 
his indignant spouse: “Where’s your hat and 
coat?” “Sent ‘em, my dear (hic), to the 
Chicago sufferers !’’ 








Old Dickey S—— is a very wealthy but very 
illiterate East India merchant, and a member 
of the Oriental Club. One day Dickey took 
a pair of compasses, and set about examin- 
ing a large map of India, the margin of which 
was illustrated with drawings of the wild and 
domestic animals of the country. Suddenly 
Dickey dropped the compasses in amasement. 
“It can’t be!—it ain’t in the horder of 
nature that it should be! Impossible! ridicu- 
8 bed 
“Why, Dickey, what’s the matter?” 

“ Wot’s the matter? Vy, this Bengal tiger 
is ninety miles long!” 

Dickey had measured the tiger by the scale 
of the map. 


A ball-room conversation is thus reported: 
a young gentleman advances to a lady who 
considers herself the belle of the room—not 
among young ladies an isolated condition 
of mind. He makes a low bow, and stam- 
mers forth, blushingly, as follows: “Might I 
ask you—ah’’— 

The young lady understands him at once; 
and rather haughtily, at the presumption, 
and to show her exact value, replies, “I am 
very sorry, but I am engaged for the next 
three dances.” 

“It’s net dancing—ah—it is—it’s—beg your 
pardon; you are a—sitting on my hat!” 

The look of the lady was even more crush- 
ing than her physical performance had been. 

















Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 


Sam.Laycock & sons 


ENGLISH | 


Hair Seating, 


AND 
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DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton Contos, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im. 
proved — 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c sh or $1.2 
fd uy for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

ale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any 0 in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Or, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace ef Music Grand Square Piare Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 





SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LeGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medica! 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer mouths, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
lith following. ‘The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once...........++++++ $ 5 
Practical Anatomy, per session............-++ 10: 
Graduation ...0.ccccccccccccscorcccces eoccvece 30 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100. 


For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 
BOGOR, 0 000 cccccccccseceesees cccccebecoosoes 50. 

Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30. 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Pablications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CuestrNur Sr., 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


The Woman's JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 


“BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 








PARLOR SUITS, | 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, é&c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
631 TREMONT ST.. 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. Ll. 


Jan. 6. 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, | 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, ] Vases, ete 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. Yax flowers 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught n one es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 

May 27. ly 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No. 1. 


. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Qught Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atiantic Monthly, February, 1869 

SAMUEL E,. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts."” New 
and revised edition. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman's Right and 
the Public Welfare.”” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—‘The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 


12, 1870 
For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremoat Place, Boston. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun. 
dred. 
(ar Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 





Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late ‘admirable 
work, ‘Tus Sussgcrion or Women.” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


8. §. HOUGHTON & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES‘ 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


French Flowers Lmported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 

5.5. HOUGHTON & CO. 
French and English Hats Imported by 

5.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported by 

5. S. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 

5. 5. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Impo-ted Pd 

5.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


| EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 


EV eR Y variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quills, Calicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAMBURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 2 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40 c., very desirab.e! 
HAMBU RG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very tirst quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. S- & CO» aon Fine Veilings 
eap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CO., sell Flue Lace Goods 


Cheap! 
HOUGHATON, 8S. 8. & CO., sell Lace Tidies and 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CQO., sell Dress 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CQ., sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Liuen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8S. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS 

8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS, 

8S. HUUGHTON & CU., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS, 

8S. HUUGHTON & Cw., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS, 

3.8. HOUGHTON & Cu., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

S.58. HUUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

5.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES, 

8.8. HOLGHTUN & CU., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, VerY 
Best Perfumerie-, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

hreads, Small 


rim- 


7 


Wares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


in Boston. 


Store 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store 5TKEMONT ROW 
: tore ° e 72 TKREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion 65 TREMOUONT ST. 
Store. e 131 TREMONT ST. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. S. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. on. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
| Offerfor sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 


to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

-Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiexs, H.liand Herrings,&e. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May6. t 











PIANO MANUFACTURERS. | 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washingten St., Boston. 10— 





IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. I: has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. We are determined, regardless of cust, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value a= any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are «o Hoeral 
that any one having a little s time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to #100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magaziue. contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
as a & Cu., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis, e 





FRENOH LEOTURES. 

PROF. D’EGHENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, etc., fur LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
3) P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D'EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hausen Street 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment aud Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 








This Cut illustrates the manne of Using 









DR. PIERCE’S _ 
Fountain Nasal Injector, 


Wj! 


UY) 


= 


—-— 


This instrument is especially designed for the 
pertect application of 
OR SACE'S CATARRH REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 


with which Quid medicine can be carried high up 
aad perfectly applied to all parts of the aflected na- 
tal passaves, and the chambers or cavities com 
municating therewith, in which sores and uleers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal dis - 
charge generally proceeds. The want of success 
in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen largely 
from the impos<ibility of applying remedies to 
these cavities and chambers by any of the ordt- 
nary methods. This obstacle in the way of ef 
fecting cures is entirely overcome by the invention 


of the Douche. In using this instrument, the Fluid 
is carried by its own weight, (no snuffing. forcing or 


pumping being required.) up one nostri m a fill 
gently lowing stream to the bighest portion of the 
nasal passages, passes into and thorough); cleans- 
esall the tubes and chambers connected therewith, 
and flows out of the opposite nostril. It=u-c is pleas- 
ant, and so simple that a chiki can niderstand 


it. Full and explicit directions ac- 
company each instrament. When used with this 
instrument, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures re- 
cent attacks of “Cold iu the Head” by 
a few applications. 

Symptomsof Cetarrh. Frequent head- 
ache. discharge falling into throat, sometimes pro- 
fase. watery, thick mucue, purulent,cflensive, &c. 
In others a dryness, dry, watery, weak or inflamed 
eves, stopping up or obstruction of naral passages, 
ringing in ears, deafaces, hawking and coughing 
to clear throat, ulcerations, scabs frem ulcers, 
voice altered, nasal twang, Offensive bicath, im- 


paired or total deprivation of sense cf su ell and 
taste, dizziness, mental depression, loss cf appe- 
tite, indizestion, enlarged tonsils. tickling cough, 


&c. Onlya few of these symptonis are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. ° 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh KR: mecy, when 
used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasa! Louache, 
and accompanied with the constitntional treat- 
meut which is recommended in the pamphlet 
that wraps each bottle of the Remedy, is a per- 
fect specific for this loathsome di-eare, and the 
proprietor offers, in good faith, $500 reward 
for a case he can not cure. The Remedy ix mild 
and pleasant to use.containing bo strongor canstic 
dengs or poisons. The Catarrh Pemec'y is sold at 
50 centa. Donche at 60 cents, by all Drur- 
ailsts, or either will be mailed bv proprietor on 
receipt of 0 cents, BR. V. PIF BCE, M. Dy 
Sole Proprictor, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MUSCLE vs. GUMPTION. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 

This is an old controversy. When too large 
a number of animals surround a limited trough, 
-it is commonly musele which imbibes most of 
the contents, though weaklings sometimes get 
a little of the nourishment by the gumptivn of 
stillness. The province of muscle in the sci- 
ence of politics is an interesting mquiry. It 
has had much to do in the politics of New 
York, but just at present seems to be slightly 
ata discount. My object is to inquire, or rath- 
er start the inquiry, whether it was muscle or 

mption which had most to do in establish- 

ng the Salic law originally, and which of the 
two had most to do in putting it into the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, if it is there, and 
especially, which has most to do in retaining it, 

It there was any strong point about Solo- 
mon, it was his gumption. On that point the 
Queen of Sheba put bim through an examina- 
tion which would have rejoiced the heart of a 
civil-service reformer. It is recorded to the 
credit of Solomon, that he passed the exami- 
nition satisfactorily. This could not have oc- 
curred if the Salic law bad been in force in She- 
ba. ' If it ought to have been in force, what are 
we to think of the gumption of Solomon in his 
failing to connote this important fact, and ad- 
monish the aforesaid queen thereof? Plainly 
gumption was not then at work on Salie laws, 

The earliest notice I can find of Salie law is 
in French history. The first kings were sur- 
rounded by men of muscle, to whom they gave 
land for perpetual services similar to those 
which proved so useful to the late James Fisk, 
Jr. And for this reason, it is said, the lands 
were not to descend to females, as being unfit 
by nature for such a tenure, as it is to be hoped 
they always will be. There is not much but 
muscle here, 

The laws regulating these peculiar landed 
estates are supposed to have been called Salic, 
because the bullies who held them, and were 
to hand them down only to bullies, were of 
the tribe Salii. The first intimation I find 
that gumption had anything to do with these 
laws, is that King Pharamond, in the fourth 
or fifth century, employed four “sages” to com- 
pile them, named Wisegast, Loosegast, Wide- 

ast and Solegast. Here is a look of gumption. 

ut if we are to give any etymological value 
to the common syllable of their names, it indi- 
cates that the wisdom of these sages was not 
seated in their brains, but rather at the oppo- 
site pole of their systems, All this must pass 
for what it is worth. 

Historians, as credible as any, doubt wheth- 
er those four learned and evidently obese gen 
tlemen committed a single line of Salic law to 
Paper or parchment. 

he honor of the codification is given more 
authoritatively to King Clovis, who died in 
the sixth century. Clovis was the muruerer 
of all the Merovingians. Murder was his 
strong point; in deed, so strong that it cost 
hitn immense liberality to the church to get bis 
soul saved. Here is muscle, pure and simple. 
All judges and other high authorities agree 
that murder bas not gumption enough con- 
nected with it to be worth speaking of. It 
was this highly muscular Clovis, beyond doubt, 
who first published the Salic laws in due legal 
form, the 62d article of which has always been 
interpreted, whether justly or unjustly | don’t 
know, to exclude females from inheriting the 
throne of France, as well as Salic lands. 





law, but for the uselessness of it. The most 
muscular of them have gumption enough to 
know this. Having the names of these men, 
let us in the interests of political science in- 
testigate, scrutinize and dissect them, so far 
as the society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will permit, that we may be able to 
decide intelligently and philosophically wheth- 
er this is an unalloyed victory of muscle. 
Doubtless it is a decided victory, though pro- 


partnership with muscle. 
as long as from Pharamond to Clovis, with the 


muscle, to settle it for good that the latter 
saint and our beloved Saint Shelaly shall for- 
ever enjoy the joint patronage of our republi- 
ean. institutions. Till that time comes, our 
136 muscular champions of masculinity must 
hold their immortality uncertain, Ifand when 
it does come, they may be sure that their 136 
names, like those of the sages of Pharamond, 
will go down at least to the year 2910, all ter- 
minating in gast. 

March 25, 1872. 


ELIzuR WRIGHT. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


ENGLAND. 

We are glad to find, that,in the House of 
Bishops, now sitting, attention has been drawn 
to the Athanasian creed; and we heartily wish 
success to the Bishop of Petersborough, in his 
excellent efforts for its abolition. As Atha- 
nasius, a worthy and distinguished saint, de- 
voted a great portion of his honorable life to 
the defense of the milder and more thoughtful 
Nicene creed, the ascription of this fiery con- 
fession of faith to his authorship will appear to 
the most casual inquirer in the light of a shal- 
low error, while we doubt not that Mr. 
Floulkes draws his conclusions from general 
research, as well as from native reasoning 
powers. The Independent errs in supposing 
the Athanasian creed to be repeated every 
Sunday. ’Tis read but once a year; and, even 
then, Episcopalians of an affectionate men tal 
tenor, who happen to be blest with dissenting 
relatives or friends, abstain from reading it, 
as they cannot sincerely desire the destruction 
of their loved ones. Still, we heartily concur 
with the Independent in the opinion that it is 
high time this sulphurous formula were abol- 
isbed, since even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury does not believe in its damuatory clauses 
(we are not sure whether it is ever read in 
America at all). The idea that “three is a 
lucky number” is very ancient indeed, and 
scholars tell us of its being reverenced even in 
the old hellenic times; but it would seem that 
a church can get along with the declarations 
of Nica and those supposed to e:canate from 
the Apostles, while, where such appalling im- 
precations as the so-called Athanasian are in 
question, we should certainly pronounce the 
number three to be an undoubted “crowd.” 





Philip V. of Spain, who owed his crown to 
the non-existence of Salic law in that country, 
left if there, or rather attempted to leave it, to 
the extent of excluding from the inheritance 
of the throne the nearest female in favor of 
the remotest male heir. This legacy entailed 
upon Spain halfa century of civil war and un+ 
limited murder, in the attempt of Carlist mus- 
cle to establish the Salic law against the will 
of Ferdinand VII., who had repealed what 
there was of it in anticipation that his only 
child by his third wife would turn out, as she 
did, to be a daughter. The muscle of the 
kingdom got round the deathbed of Ferdinand 
in 1832 and made him repeal his repeal. But 
by the gumption of the doctors he turuved the 
corner, had his funeral postponed a year or 
two, tore up his Carlist decree, and his daugh- 
ter, Isabella IL., became Queen of Spain, and 
Was acknowledged as such by the nations. 

Clearly it was not gumption that inspired 
the Carlists to renew their rebellion, Their 
arguments year after gory year were the mus- 
cles of such men as Don Thomas Zumalacar- 
7. and they failed to establish the law. 

marking casually that Salic law is still ab- 
seut from the constitution of Great Britain, | 
where such gumption as exists there seems tu 
be as well satisfied with the political functions 
of Elizabeth and Victoria as with those of the 
pig-headed Georges, I come to the question 
whether it was muscle or gumption that put 
the Salic law into the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. For perhaps a decent degree of loy- 
alty to the judiciary department of the Com- 
monwealih requires me to admit that it is 
there, that the sovereign people are all males, 
and that females cannot inherit or exercise 
political functions. Well. I must pass over 
this question as too difficult. 

It remains to be inquired which of the two 
great political forces, muscle or gumption, re- 
tains this wisdom of the four adipose French 
“sages” in our fundamental law. Happily a 
vote has been taken on this very point in the 
popular branch of our great and general court 
—that is, general, so far as regards a particular 
sex. The names for and against Salic law in 
Massachusetts are recorded. The votes 
against the law are of no consequence. We 
all know that muscle does not go in on that side. 
It is gumption, if anything. It is by care- 
fully analyzing the voters to see how far mus- 
cle and how far gumption predominates or 
preponderates in each, and duly weighmg the 
gum totals of the two, that weshall arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the retaining 
forces that might have been applied by the de- 
cisive male majority. Asto the torce that was 
applied we must make careful observation. It 
does not foliow that, because Mr. A. B. or 
Mr. M. K. of this majority has litde muscle and 
much gumption, that he applied the latter in 
this case. He may be, and probably is, fully 
conscious that great as his own gumption is. 
there are females in this Commonwealth who 


FRAN( E. 

French finances are rising hopefully. The 
manufactures of the country are in a flourish- 
ing condition,and labor is in high demand. 
Although many workmen from Belgium and 
Germany have already crossed the frontier, the 
quota is not yet filled. 

It seems both consolatory and reiissuring to 
find that the army, always looked upon as the 
most inverate nest of Bonapartism, has at least 
as strong a proportion of the Republican ele- 
ment as exists in the rest of the nation. The 
monarchical party is equally divided between 
Royalists and Bonapartists; and, as the mutual 
hatred between these two factions is so bitter 
and vivlent, that either would rather coalesce 
with the Republicans than with the opposing | 
branch of monarchisis, the fear of a mo- 
mentous military revolt does not seem very 
well grounded. 


GERMANY. 
The breach between Romanists and Protest- 


| ITALY. 

It is sad to see such languor, nay, such 
literal emptiness, in the Chamber of Deputies. | 
The present government is certainly not a | 





of the Civil List, joined to the already grievous 
burden of taxation, must naturally produce 





that the March meeting of the Romagna at 


| Ravenna was as fully attended as the Parlia- 


most strenuous proceedings on the part of | ment seems poor in numbers. 


cious friend of freedom can wish to see the 


| 





establishment of an Italian 
there remains any risk that such an arrange- 
ment might relapse into papal slavery. If the | 
representative body in Ltaly would ouly follow | 
the glorious exampie of the English parliament 
in old and troublous times, what a nation we 
might see! 
SPAIN. 

What isto become of Spain? To set it down 
as one of the decaying Latin countries may be 
easy and correct; but here is a nation full of 
people who want to eat, and earn, and learn to 
read, threatened with an interminable vista of 
anarchies for which one sees nocure. Wheth- 
er the Calition breaks up, or whether it holds 
out long enough to drive away King Amadeus 
and his Sagasta (whose ministry makes the 
dominion of his master so unpopular with the 
masses), where is the end of the miseries of 
Spain? Let us hope that “higher hands” may 
“have some hand in the matter,” for certainly 
the human seem perfectly powerless. 

Jd. R.A. 


-_—-- 


HISTORY AND IOWA. 


When the question of woman’s right to 
vote was under discussion in the Legislature 
of lowa, the President of the Senate, to show 
his respect for the women of his State, and 
for woman, announced that the subject under 
consideration was the joint resolution provid- 
ing for striking the “males” out of the State 
Constitution, at which other senators laughed 
greatly. 

The question was one that involved the po- 
litical rights of half the people of the State. No 
topic of such vast importance bad ever been 
before it. The eyes of millions were watching 
to see whether this young State would keep 
the vantage ground that the last Legislature 
gave it. To the surprise of every body, and 
to the grief of multitudes of women, it. went 
back on its own records, the President of the 
Senate, sneeringly helping to push it down :— 

The Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments had submitted a majority report in fa- 
vor of the resolution and a minority report 
against it; the latter reciting that the “right 
of suffrage was neither a natural nor absolute 
right, but one of expediency ;’’ that “there is 
no antagonism between the sexes, and that 
the proposed change is fraught with serious 
and mischievous results to society.” 

The question being on ordering the resolu- 
tion engrossed for a third reading. Senator 
Beardsley said he hoped those members of the 
Committee who had submitted the minority 
report would give, fully, their reasons for so 
doing. 

Senator Kinne, on behalf of the minority of | 
the Committee, said they had a great deal of | 
wore important business to attend to (would 
he have thought so if the question had been 
whether he should have the right to vote?) 
and were not disposed to take the time of the 
Senate in further expressing their views on the 
subject. 

Senator Beardsley in an able speech referred 
to views entertained by many of the members 
in regard to the duty of submitting this ques- 
tion to a vote of the people, and read from 
that portion of the State Constitution provid- 
ing the manner of its amendment, Said it 
was attempted to be showu that the General 
Assembly must agree to the subject matter of 
the proposition, whereas, the true question 
before them was not whether they favored a 








ants yawns ever wider. A petition for the 
prohibition of the Jesuit Order throughout the | 
whole empire is now being framed. 
very probable that this petition, when pre- 
sented to the Diet, will be honored bya 
weighty majority. 

The law concerning school-inspection has 
passed in the Upper House with a startling 
majority of 125 against 75 votes. The na- 
tional, liberal and progressive press bursts into 
a whirlwind of delight and approbation at this 
victory. Addresses of concurrence and con- 
gratulation, together with “honorary citizen- 
ships,” literally rain down upon the Imperial 
Chancellor (himself no great radical inside, as 
it seems to us),and Bismarck is again the 
prince of popularity in Germany. The suc- 
cess of this movement is undoubtedly very im- 
portant in an educational point of view, and 
we are rapidly coming to understand that with 
education a State must rise or fall. Likewise 
from a national standpoiut, even the shadow 
of a rupture between church and State must 
be regarded as life-giving or life-increasing. 





AUSTRIA. 
The friends of the Old Catholics will learn | 
with relief, that the decree by which an open | 
exercise of its worship was forbidden to this 
interesting body has been revoked. At Vien- 








possess greater. Plainly, then, be doesnot in- 
Sixt on Salic law to exclude thoxe ladies from | 
polities, because be thinks gumwplion more | 
valuable than muscle therein, It must be 
bevause he thinks muscle the more valuable of 
the two, and that his, small as it may be, is 
superior to that of any female. These Salic- 
law men must not be allowed to elude our in- 
quiry by the plea that females desire to be ex- 
cluded from polities. If this were universally 
true it would be no reasun fur retaining the 


na, they hold public worsbip in the church of 
the Council House. The force and foundation | 
of that ministerial circular which lately alarm- 
ed the friends of liberty are thus broken. 
Swemayr isa poor substitute for Von Beust 
(now rejoicing England with his illustrious 
presence), but be cannot quite dam up the 
river of progress, and it is well for Austria that 
he has ceased trying to do so. 





| would allow the people to decide it by a pop- 


It seems | lature to endorse or recommend the change, 
| but to merely let the proposition go to the 


| this amendment to the constitution was nhe- 


chauge in the Constitution, but whether they 





ular vote. It was not necessary for the Legis- 


of a prior General Assembly in regard to strik- 
ing the word *“twhite”’ from the Constitution, 
aud said the number of people in the State 
who favored that amendment was not so 
large as the number who desired this oug, and 
yet the General Assembly manifested no hesi- 
taney then in performing their duty. There 
was nothing in the Constitution to prevent 
this question being submitted to the people, 
and certainly there was nothing fair or just in 
withbolding it from them. Why should pot 
this be decided by the people. as well as num- 
berless other questions? This was surely a 
matter of great importance to the citizens of 
our State and the world at large; and why 
should it not be determined by the only prop- 
er tribunal? No harm, at least, could result 
from allowing the people to vote on it. Said 


| 

' 

people to be voted on, He spoke of the action | 
| 

| 

| 


cessary to make that instrument consistent 
with itself. How could the people be free and 
independent, and possess certain inalienable 
rights, where one-balf of them were deprived | 
of all political representation or voice in the | 
government? Should they debase themselves, | 
and impeach their own understandings, by | 
saying that the declarations of that instru- | 
ment applied only to men, to only a portion of | 
the people? And again, should they say that | 
women already had representati n and voice 

in the governmental councils, that their rela- 

tions and friends spoke and acted for them ? 

As well might the people of bis district be 

represented by one who should usurp his place | 





| in the Senate, and exercise powers with which 


he bad never been invested. How many of 
our citizens would now desire to restore the 
word “white’’ to the Constitution? The col- 
ored voter has become more popular than the 
white wale citizen himself. The change which 
be now advocated was in strict accordance 
with a great principle of the Constitution. It 
was right, aud just, aud true. He believed 


republic while | 


that all, without distinction of sex, had aright 
to bold offices in the government, and spoke 


| of the good influence which intelligent women 


would exert in matters of praciical legislation. 
The welfare of the State demanded that good 


| mockery, and yet it seems regarded by the | women should have a voice in its councils. 
people as such. The threatened enlargement | Would strike from our laws, constitutional 


| and statutory, all odious distinctions; neither 
color nor sex should be a bar to the attainment 
| of the largest liberty. It was especially un- 


bably not final, for gumption is exceedingly ir- disaffection; and it is not to be wondered at | just that women who paid taxes, shared the 
repressible, and the more so the less it is in | 


It will take at least | 


| burdens of government, should not have a 
| direct influence in forming it. This pelitical 
| Movement was in truth a reform, and a re- 


Still no saga- | form that would not move backwards; as well 


might they try to stop the flow of the great 
Mississippi by pitching pebbles into its current, 
as to hinder the progress of this movement, 
now fully inauguarated in the cause of human 
freedom. 

Senator Beardsley indignantly repelled the 
charge made by Senator Claussen (whose 
boastful speech we published last week), that 
if our women had possessed the right of suf- 
frage in 1864, they would have elected McClel 
lan to the Presidency, and put a stop to the 
war, thus inflicting the greatest evils upon 
the country :— 


Senator Larrabee said the question before 
them was a very simple one, as to whether or 
not they would agree to submit the matter to 
a vote of the people. 

Senator Fairall read from a speech of James 
F. Wilson in the Constitutional Convention, 
to show that if the General Assembly submit 
ted a constitutional amendment to the people, 
it was in fact an approval of such amendment; 
or that it was the duty of the Assembly to ap- 
prove, or indorse it, befure submitting it. 

The question being on ordering the resolu- 
tion engrossed for a third reading, the vote 
stood :— : 

Yeas—Senators Allen, Beardsley, Bemis, 
Boomer, Burke, Campbell, Chambers, Con- 
verse, Dague, Dashiell, Dysart, Howland, Hur- 
ley, Kephart, Lowry, Maxwell, McCold, Me- 
Kean, McNutt, Murray, Read, Shane, Smith, 
Vale, West, Young—26. 

Nays—Senators Claussen, Crary, Fairall, 
Fitch, Gault, Havens, freland, Ketcham, 
Kinne, Larrabee, Leavitt, McCulloch, Merrill, 
Miles, Russell, Stove, Stuart, Taylor, Willett, 
Woun—20, 

Absent or not voting—Senators Atkins, Mc- 
Cormack, MeIntyre and Richards—4, 

So the motion to engross prevailed, 

Senator Shane moved to suspend the rule, 
and pass the resolution now. The motion to 
suspend carried, and the resolution beivg put, 
on its passage the vote stood :— 

Yeas, Senators Beardsley, Bemis, Burke, 
Campbell, Chambers, Converse, Dague, Dash- 
iell, Dysart, Howland, Hurley, Kephart, Max- 
well, McCold, McKean, McNutt, Read, Shane, 
Smith, Vale, West, Young—22 

Nays, Senators Allen, Boomer, Claussen, 
Crary, Fairall, Fitch, Gault, Havens, Ireland, 
Ketcham, Kinne, Larrabee, Leavitt, Lowry, 
McCulloch, Merrill, Miles, Murray, Russell, 
Stone, Stuart, Taylor, Willett, Wonn—24. 

Absent or not voting, Senators Atkius. Me- 
Cormack, Melutyre and Richards—4. While 
this vote was being taken, there was so deepa 
silence the fall of a pin might have been heard. 

So the joint resolution was declared lost. 

Senator Murray had voted in the affirmative 
in the first instance, but changed his vote in 
order to be able to move a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the resolution was lost. 

Senators Atkins and Richaras were absent 
on leave, and Senators Mclutyre and McCor- 
mack on account of sickness. 

The hour of tweive having arrived, the Sen- 
ate adjourned until 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 

We publish the names of these voters as a 
part of the histuric record, which will some day 


be sought. | Ep.]| 


———_ 


SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEADS. 


A SIN IN THE BILL. 





The bill to secure homesteads to soldiers 
which recently passed Congress, has received 
the signature of the President:— 


The act in substance provides that every 
private soldier and officer who served in the 
army of the United States fur ninety days or 
more, and who was honorably discharged, and 


has remained loyal, including those mustered | 


into the service by the act of February 13, 1862, 


and every marine, seaman, and officer of the | 


navy who served for alike term, shall, on com- 


pliance with the provisions of the present act, | 
| be entitled to enter upon and receive for land 


(not mineral) not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, or one-quarter section, to be taken 


} in compact form, “including the alternate re- 


served sections of public lands along the line 
of any railroad or other public work, not oth- 


| erwise reserved or appropriated, and other 
lands subject to entry under the homestead | 
laws of the United States; provided, that said | 


homestead settler shall be allowed six months, 
after locating his homestead, within which to 
commeuce his settlement and improvement; 
and provided, also, that the time which the 
homestead settler shall have served in the 
army, havy or marine corps afvresaid, shall be 
deducted from the time heretofore required to 
perfect title, or, if discharged on account of 
wounds received, or disability incurred in the 
line of duty, then the term of enlistment shall 
be deducted from the time heretofore required 
to perfect title, without refereuce to the length 
of time he may have served; provided, how- 
ever, that no patent shall issue to any home- 
stead settler who has not resided upon, im- 
proved and cultivated his said homestead for 
a period of at least one year after he shall 
commence his improvemeut as aforesaid. 

The bill also provides that any one entitled 
under the foregoing provisions, and who has 
heretofore entered less than 160 acres, may 
enter enough additional to make up that 
amount. In the case of the death of a soldier, 
his widew, if wumarried, or in the case of her 
death or marriage. then his minor orphan chit- 
dren, shall be eutitied to all the beuetits euu- 
merated in the act. 


This bill furnishes fa new proof of the neces- 
sary incompleteness of masculine legislation. 

In case of the death of the suldier, his widuw 
may have the benefits enumerated by the act. 
So loag, and only so long, as she remains a 
widow. 

There are women whose husbands went to 
the war, whu, during all those dreary years 


9 
ee 


ploughed and planted, mowed, sowed the 
fields, and reaped the crops, performed out- 
door and indoor service. Did the duty of 
father and mother to the children, that the 
husband and father might be free to serve his 
country on the battle-field. She served in one 
way, he in another. If she had not done 
double duty, he could not have been free to 
serve at all. The government in this bill, 
reaches out its hand in gratetul recognition of 
the soldiers’ service, and bestows substantia] 
help. His right to it does not depend upon 
any contingency. It is his as long as he lives, 
and for his children after him. But the wo- 
man who bowed her shoulders to the heavy 
burden the war imposed, finds that the offer- 
ing the government allows her to share is en- 
tirely contingent upon circumstances. It 
makes no recognition whatever of her, as an 
individua) toiler for a common result. 

The bill should have secured the mother of 
the soldier’s children as sacredly as it secured 
the soldier. If there had been but one wo- 
man member of Congress, to state the wo- 
man’s view of the case, and urge it on its just 
merits, we should not have had the bill dis- 
graced by this blow at the woman who earned 
the food, and reared the suldiers’ children while 
he fought his country’s battle. This case is one 
of many which should teach us all that woman 
must make laws for themselves; that no class 
can legislate well for another class; that until 
women have the bailot it is not possible that 
they should have justice. L. 8. 


—-— 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


Rev. Celia Burleigh preached in her own 
pulpit (Brooklyn, Conn.) last Sunday morning 
from the words, “Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor?” and in the evening, lectured on Life’s 
Seed-time. 

On Easter Sunday, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
admitted six adults to her church in New 
Haven, Conn., baptizing two men and two wo- 
men, and giving the right hand of fellowship 
to the other man and woman. Last Sunday 
she preached about “The Green Grass,” (Text: 
Matt, vi. 30.) Andin the evening from the 
text: “I, if Ibe lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” Next Sabbath Mrs. Hanaford will 
preach in Washington, D. C, 

Mrs. A. M. O'Daniels has commenced 
preaching. She is the widow of Rev. C, H. 
O’Daniels, a highly respected Universalist 
minister, who died some years ago. leaving the 
care of three boys to his energetic wife, who, 
as a teacher and asa Travelling Agent for the 
Universalist Publish House in Boston, has 
nubly earned the means for their support. 
She was a student at Antioch College when 
Rev. Olympia Brown was studying there. 
Recently she has supplied the pulpit in West- 
minster, Mass., two Sabbaths, in the absence of 
Rev. H. Closson, then pastor, and will probab- 
ly continue to preach as the way opens before 
her. 


- —_—<—— ——- 


CORRECTION. 


RicuMonp, [Np., April 10, 1872. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—It was in 
Winchester, Ind., that Miss Amanda Way 
was licensed, the place of her residence, and 
not Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Swank,a wost estimable woman, anda 
resident of Indianapolis, was, last fall, admitted 
into the Christian Conference as a preacher of 
the gospel. There is not in the West a more 
unselfish, devoted laborer, or a more eloquent 
and impressive speaker, in the cause of Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage. 





Very Respectfully, D. S. Burson. 
WHO IS SHE? 


CuIcaao, April 12th, 
DEAR JOURNAL :—In looking over a pack- 
age of papers, I found the accompanying ex- 
tract which I copied from the Messager d’ 
Odessa, last May, and thought the extraordi- 
nary bit of news might interest you. 
K. N. D. 
A lady who belongs to the “Society of Wo- 


| men” formed in the United States and which 
| numbers now 180,000 members with a capital 


| of from thirty to thirty-five mil/ions of roubles 
| is at present in Odessa. This lady intends to 
| go to Constantinople to lend her effurts for the 
suppression of the system of seclusion to which 
women are subjected in the harems. It is said 
the ground is already prepared fur her propa- 
gandism. 


———_ - - 


MORAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


| The next meeting will be held in Fraternity 
| Hall, on Wednesday, April 24, at 3 P. M. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman's Club. 
On Saturday, April 20th, Lunch from 1 to 20’clock. 
Mr. Harris, from St. Louis, will be the guest of the 
Club. 


On Monday, April 22d, at 3} P. M., Mr. Walter 
Smith will address the Club. 








-_ — — — — 


EMMA C. K. TODD, M. D., 
No. 10 Davis Street, 
Diseases of women a 8. ecialty. Superior accom 


modations for patients requiring careful nursing. 
ewe Consultations free. Bt Apr. 20. 
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